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ways been dedicated to that ideal. 
Today ACCO products are to be 
found serving faithfully and safely 





THE TRUE STORY OF A 
SLOGAN — 


Most slogans for business organiza- 
tions are coined phrases designed to 
help sell either merchandise or serv- 


in nearly every field. 

Fifteen years ago we introduced 
preformed wire rope—American 
Cable TRU-LAY. We did so not only 
because preforming made TRU-LAY 












ice. Our slogan, “In Business for Your 


Safety,’ voices this company’s policy; 
this organization’s spirit. 

More than thirty years ago Weed 
Tire Chains were put on the market 
to make motoring safer. Thus the 
American Chain and Cable Company 
was conceived in Safety and has al- 


a rope of longer service but—a safer 
rope. TRU-LAY Preformed is safer 
to handle; safer to use. The heritage 
of safety is a tradition with American 
Chain and Cable men. The entire 
organization stands as a single unit 
behind the true meaning of “J” Bus; 
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BUY ACCO QUALITY whether it is American Cable Wire Rope and Slings— 
American Chains (Weed Tire Chains, Welded and Weldless Chains) — Campbell 
Abrasive Cutting Machines—Ford Chain Blocks—Page Wire Fence—Page Weld- 
ing Wire—Page Traffic Tape— Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves—or any other of the 
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EAMS of predictions have been written concerning the 
business outlook for 1940. The basic factors have been 


repeatedly indicated—the known facts, the variables, and the 
elements of uncertainty. It is not surprising that there should 
be some divergence in the conclusions drawn from this data. 
The significance lies in the points on which there is general 
agreement. 


From the purchaser’s viewpoint there are three conditions 


of particular importance to be noted. 


1. There will be no sharply defined change to a seller’s 
market in 1940. The impetus in that direction has already 
passed its peak and settled to a new economic balance. Pro- 
ducers are in a better strategic position than heretofore, but 
buying policy is still a major consideration. That places a 
clear and very serious responsibility upon buyers to help main- 
tain a reasonableness in markets and inventories necessary 
to sustained industrial health. 

2. Conceding an honest endeavor on the part of all in- 
dustry to achieve stability, and with a satisfactory overall 
record of production and consumption in prospect for the year 
ahead, there is a strong likelihood of rather wide fluctuations 
along the way. Observers are in reasonable agreement as to 
the sum total of the year’s business, at approximately the 1939 
level, but their charting of the course to be followed is not so 
uniform. Close attention to all factors and a flexible buying 
policy will be required to conserve values for the individual 
company and for industry as a whole. 

3. There will be renewed emphasis on volume. But while 
it is true that volume of production and sales are necessarily 
a reflection of purchase volume, there is a significant differ- 
ence. Volume is a direct measure of production and sales 
accomplishment, but in purchasing the manner and _ policy 
rather than the tonnage and dollar value are the measure 
of success. 

1940 is a year of opportunity, and no one in the whole 
industrial organization has a greater opportunity to do a 
sound and constructive job than the purchasing executive. 
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| ODAY. you can be sure of the same dependable steel deliveries that have 
characterized Ryerson’s service to industry for nearly 100 years. Ryerson stocks 
of certified uniform high quality steel are ample, deliveries are prompt. A special 
quality control plan on Alloy Steels includes selection of special heats, identifi- 
cation, testing: ane. heat, treatment informatiog,on every bar shipped. 10 large 
Ryerson planes carving mere than 19.000 sizes. kinds, and shapes of steel stand 
ready to meet both your revular and-emergency requirements. Write for Stock 
List. Joseph Fb, Ryersoy, &, Sgn. Ine., Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Louis. Cincinnati, 
Detroit..Cleveland: Buffalps Boston. Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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indirect manner. In ot! 
words, there is bound to 
a certain amount of sup} 
sition. However, facts 

facts in anyone’s langu: 
and the following tells us 


no uncertain terms tha 
inventory situation toda 
not critical. 

Before delving into 
statistical aspects it is 
portant to briefly re\ 
the change which has tra 

HE OUTSTANDING missing link in the great pired over the course of the past decade 

chain of statistical and economic data avail- a half in regard to the practice of maintaini 
able today is the important factor called inven- inventory reserves. The story opens with the 
tories. The question, “Are inventories high or called profitless prosperity era of 1922 throu 
low?” is now causing more worry in this country 1929. During this period the physical volun 
than the war. Considerable information is avail- of production steadily maintained a position a 
able portraying current stocks at primary points the normal line. Industry had adopted ma 
over a long period of years. This is made possi- production, rapid-turnover, small-profit-mareg 
ble through the co-operation of raw material pro- principles. Little thought was given to the ult 
ducers. However, statistics covering the impor- mate collapse, and consequently, inventories w 
tant phase of stocks on hand in wholesale and held more or less on a maximum basis. Howey 
retail channels is a radically different story. One when the stock market struck twelve in Octo 
reason for this is that it is extremely difficult to 1929, signaling the beginning of the general co 
gather sufficient information to indicate a true lapse, no one had any conception of the magi 
trend. Furthermore, there is reluctance on the tude and intensity of the depression which 
part of consumers to issue confidential data on ahead. 
the premise that if the producer knows definitely 3yv early 1931, however, terrific losses had |} 
the exact status of stocks in distributing chan- encountered through the contraction in the \ 
nels, he may use this information as a club over of inventories in general. The situation be: 


sales policies or change trends to fit the position more intensified in 1932. Naturally, businessme! 
of stocks. 


were taught a severe lesson during that he 
It is difficult to construct a house v. ithout proper period, and because human nature never chang 
building materials, and as the a program diametrically 
purpose of this discussion is B posite to the one noted du 
to throw some light on the in- Y the profitless prosperity d 


ventory situation, it will nat- H. N. McGILL was generally employ 
urally be necessary to use through the first six years « 
some substitutes and reach President, McGill Commodity Service, Inc. the acute depression. Des) 
conclusions in more or less an Auburndale, Mass. the fact that the comm 


Ya. 
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price trend reached low ebb in early 1932 and sub- 
sequently advanced, there was no general change 
in the policy of maintaining minimum reserve 
stocks. 

The next important change in inventory prac- 
tice occurred in 1936. Commodity prices were ris- 
ing along with wage rates, and purchasing agents, 
following the line of least resistance, immediately 
scrambled to build up reserves as quickly as pos- 
sible. The net result was a miniature boom that 
lasted well into 1937. The upswing was alto- 
gether too rapid to be economically healthy, and 
was not based on sound economic principles. 
Hence, the subsequent collapse was even more 
abrupt than the recession directly following the 
termination of 1929. Heavy stocks built up in 


ness transacted since late 1937, in carloadings, 
in truckloadings and in the general attitude of 
conservatism. 

In early September, stocks in retail channels 
were also subnormal, and the only verification of 
the fact that supplies were low and broken is 
readily observed by the great endeavor on the 
part of retailers during the past three months 
to rebuild supplies. The greatest tidal wave of 
aggressive buying on record took place in Septem- 
ber and October. The volume of new orders out- 
stripped actual production by a tremendous mar- 
gin. Even today after five months of rapidly 
expanding output, mills and factories still have a 
substantial backlog of unfilled orders. 

The records show that industry met the chal- 


early 1937 showed a material loss by the end of lenge of unprecedented demand with banners fly- 
the year. ing. Practically over night mass-production and 

Since early 1938, few have ventured to tread rapid-turnover principles were adopted, made 
on thin ice, and when stocks accumulated during possible by the availability of widespread idle 
the temporary boomlet of late 1936 and early producing capacity. Carloadings, in the final 
1937 were eventually absorbed, the general policy quarter of 1939, reached the highest level in nine 
was to stick close to shore as regards aggressive years, and the volume of merchandise delivered by 
buying. Therefore, when warfare suddenly loomed trucks reached new peaks. Now that the initial 
up on the horizon in early September, 1939, stocks siege of buying hysteria is over, the fact that in- 
of basic raw materials in the hands of producers dustry experienced little difficulty in coping with 
were not in any sense burdensome. Inventories the tidal wave of aggressive buying is almost in 
in wholesale channels were limited. The basis the category of a miracle. The way matters now 
for this statement is noted in the volume of busi- stand there is absolutely no danger of any short- 
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TABLE I 

e 1933 193 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
50 January 85.9 91.6 94.7 97.0 107.3 119.9 110.0 
February $4.3 91.8 95.0 98.3 107.6 118.0 109.5 
March 3.8 92.1 95.4 97.8 107.9 116.5 100.0 
40 April 81.8 93.0 95.3 98.6 107.4 114.9 110.9 
May 82.2 92.3 96.8 98.1 108.8 115.5 109.6 
June $2.3 93.2 97.4 98.0 109.5 113.4 109.5 
30 July 85.5 95.4 96.6 98.8 109.0 112.6 110.8 
August 89.8 95.6 95.4 98.4 111.3 111.8 111.7 
E September 93.2 96.0 96.6 100.8 114.2 112.2 108.1 
20 October 96.0 95.4 95.6 103.7 118.0 112.4 112.0 

November 96.7 93.8 94.7 104.4 118.5 111.4 

y December 93.8 94.7 95.1 106.1 118.8 110.1 
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age and this is not only true of domestic commodi- 
ties, but also on products of foreign origin. 

There are just two points that should be em- 
phasized at this time. One is that, generally 
speaking, there is still considerable surplus pro- 
ducing capacity available. Second, there is also 
an adequate supply of labor. 

So much for generalities. Let us now consider 
data of a concrete nature. First of all we are pre- 
senting Table I, constructed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, showing the index of 
manufacturing inventories—finished goods—ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, 1936 equaling 100. 

A casual glance clearly tells the story of 
what happened in late 1936 and throughout 
1937, the subsequent let-down and _ the be- 
ginning of another upswing starting in October of 
1939. Certainly, the percentage increase in in- 
ventories of finished goods was far from radical 
during the month of October. November will un- 
questionably show a further increase, but still the 
current level promises to hold under the peak of 
late 1937 and the opening month of 1938. Re- 
member that the year 1936 equals 100, and there- 
fore, the low figures noted in 1933 and 1934 should 
not be used either as a base or a criterion. In- 





ventories today are well above the base year, but 
due consideration must be given to natural 
growth, the fact that business is entitled to some 
degree of outstanding activity following a decade 
of acute depression, and finally, warfare auto 
matically brings its inevitable repercussions. 

Table No. I also shows that inventories of 
finished goods have not accumulated at points ol 
origin but have moved rapidly into consuming 
channels. This is a vital point because even 
though it is not definitely known whether ulti 
mate consumption is keeping pace with actual 
production, yet at least stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are not mounting by leaps and bounds. 

Today industrial activity is comparable with 
the peaks of 1929. New production records have 
been hung up in many lines, and it would be like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack to note any in 
dustry that hasn’t responded from a limited to 
a great degree to the recent spurt accelerated by 
war psychology. Table II is of interest as 
shows the approximate production of many im 
portant lines for 1939 as compared with forme! 
peaks. The 1939 record naturally takes into con 
sideration the great stimulation of the final quay 
ter. 




















TABLE II 
(000 omitted) 
1939 Approxi- Peak Year 

mate production Volume Date | 
Cattle Hide Leather ...... 22.060 22,628 1936 
ES ae oe 1,700 2,166 1927-28 
Turpentine, bbls. ........ 500 650 1927-28 
tubber (imports) tons ... 471 585 1937 
Bituminous Coal, tons .... 394,815 579,386 1918 
yk See 472,344 458,770 1937 
Gasotime, bbis. .......... 612,799 571,727 1937 
Petroleum, bbls. ......... 1,265,559 1,279,160 1937 
Ferro-manganese, tons ... 240 336 1929 
eee 488 696 1926 
Quicksilver, flasks ....... 20 36 1917 
eS ee 46,004 54,850 1929 
y 2, "See 31,265 42,286 1929 
aig cg 3 a 533 638 1926 
eee eee 120,906 175,968 1928 
0 ae 129,660 198,072 1936 
RE UE 6p a ou eawess 11,792 18,946 1937 


























r EACH instance there is considerable dis- 
tance to go before the records of former years 
are equalled. After all, no industry desires 
overproduction. It is a mistake to progress on 
the premise that the perpendicular rise in pro- 
duction chronicled during late 1939 is indicative 
of an industrial boom that will quickly move out 
of the realm of control. Already there are signs 
of a tapering off movement, and it stands to rea- 
son that industry will do everything in its power 
to hold the volume of output during 1940 as close 
as possible to the volume of consumption. We pre- 
dict that when the curtain goes down on the new 
vear 1940 the total volume of business transacted, 
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which means in essence, the aggregate volume of 
production and consumption, will not vary much 
more than 10% over 1939. 

What every businessman is concerned about is 
the ability of consumption to keep pace with out 
put and the necessity of keeping inventories with 
in bounds. It is true that reserves of many basic 
commodities are today well above average. Like 
wise, there is an important group where stocks 
are considerably lower than average. We are 
therefore presenting a table which portrays the 
latest stock figure available as compared with th: 
previous averages and with the largest stock 
figure ever chronicled. 



































TABLE Ill 








19,456 
10,550 


88,594 
99,980 
63,973 


Latest 1929-38 
Figure Average 
ee eee 19,868 
Cotton, in cons. estab. bales 16,933 
OO ere rere 1,055 708 
Butter, cold stor. hold. lbs. 89,752 
Cheese, tot. holdings, lbs. 112,211 
Lard, cold stor. hold., lbs. .... 88,540 
Ethyl alcohol, gallons ...... 17,974 


16,950 


Glycerine, C.P., pounds ...... 45,965 15,463 
a ee 631 308 
Sulphite Pulp, tons .......... 98 

Sulphate Pulp, tons ........ 31 

Cottonseed Oil, crude, lbs. .. 490,215 451,335 
Oe Bi |” re 112,475 106,308 
Olive Oil, edible, lbs. ........ 5,114 3,996 
Peanut Oil, refined lbs. ...... 25,925 8,174 
Tallow, edible, Ibs. ........ 232,064 200,422 
Coal, Ind. stocks, tons ..... 40,977 34,883 
Gas & Dist. Fuel Oils, bbls. 61,388 44,233 
RONEN MIR hone os xe 06.45 43,516 34,255 


Present Stocks Below Average 


10? . 
929.38 


Figure Average 
ee dads 42 
TU ahi as a aha, wc Sea ms ts el 8 118,054 151,767 
ae eae 845 877 
Pork, cold stor. hold. lbs. 332.357 411,854 
Cattle Hides and leather 12,489 15,588 
‘TUPpencine, DOS. ..006ceese. 93 
Ground Wood Pulp, tons .... 49 
es 6a wid’ o's 233 35 
Chinawoed Oil, Ibs. ......... 33,752 39,31: 
Petroleum, bbis. ...........- 197,330 307,425 
Paraffin Wax, crude, lbs. ..... 61,860 91,86 
re ee 74 158 
SS I en a ine a 62 











Present Stocks Above Average (000 omitted) 
% Increase 
1924-28 over 10-yr 
Average Peak Date Average 
11,621 30,928 May. 1930 2% 
5,986 17,291 Nov. 1938 61 
174 1,429 June 1939 49 
80,435 175,476 Sep. 1933 2 
80,789 150,248 Sep. 1938 12 
45,915 224,476 Sep. 1933 38 
7,913 35,176 Aug. 1938 6 
6,652 51,210 June 1939 198 
202 679 Sep. 1939 105 
5 yrs 133 Mar. 1938 44 
5 yrs. 48 Feb. 1939 148 
244,689 843,167 Apr. 1934 9 
97,779 241,951 Mar. 1928 6 
5,770 9,699 June 1922 28 
1,255 34,065 June 1937 217 
67,547 309,127 June 1935 16 
54,249 77,455 Mar. 1927 17 
29,616 61,388 Oct. 1939 39 
31,134 60,043 Mar. 1938 27 
o Lvecrease 
1924-28 from 10 yr 
lverage Date Average 
50 97 Dec. 1933 — 29% 
5 yrs. 192,345 Sep. 1934 22 | 
716 2,948 Apr. 1917 4 | 
416,471 1,009,882 June 1918 19 1| 
17,039 26,119 Jan. 1922 20 
61 145 Dec. 1935 6 
- 95 May 1938 20 
— $29 Jan. 1933 28 
19,219 62,142 Sep. 1938 14 
331,233 986.265 Sep. 1929 36 
8 yrs. 198,122 Nov. 1930 33 
2 yrs. 240 July 1934 54 
27 150 June 1938 38 








In the former group, while the latest stock fig- 
ure varies from 2% to 217% above the previous 
ten-year average, yet in only one instance—name- 
ly, fuel oil—are stocks at present of all-time rec- 
ord proportions. In the second group, thirteen 
important items are shown as now maintaining 
stock reserves ranging from 4% to 54% below 
the previous ten-year average and radically under 
former peaks. Based on the underlying story 
which these figures reveal, it is logical to sum- 
marize the study of basic raw materials at pri- 
mary points with the statement that, by and large, 
reserves are not of exorbitant proportions, nor 
are they currently increasing at a sensational 
pace. Briefly, stocks of basic raw materials at the 
source of origin on the average are in no sense 
critically high. 


EFERENCE was made and statistical series 
presented earlier in this discussion which in- 
dicated that inventories of finished goods had not 
chronicled any outstanding increase in manufac- 
turers’ hands since September 1. The only phase 
now needed to clarify the situation is the exact 
picture as to the status of inventories in the hands 
of distributors—wholesalers and retailers. In the 
absence of concrete evidence we are presenting 
our impression of what has taken place. 
Remember that on September 1 supplies of 
merchandise throughout the country were low 
and broken, ruling far under the normal comple- 
ment. War and rising prices represented a suffi- 
cient nucleus to justify aggressive buying. The 
initial demand was practically unprecedented in 
scope and as we have already pointed out, industry 
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was equal to the occasion. Hence, in the short 
space of a few months inventories in distributing 
channels have been rebuilt and are now closer to 
normal proportions than at any time since 1937. 
Based on personal interviews and a handful of 
letters from points throughout the country, whole- 
salers and retailers plan on a program of main- 
taining normal reserves, but it is a rare occasion 
where we have found that distributors are willing 
to discount the future by buying at random or on 
an unorthodox scale. The idea is to keep ample 
supplies on hand but not to overdo it. 

That this situation truly represents the inven- 
tory practice on the part of the wholesaler and 
retailer is borne out by the contraction in the 
volume of orders being placed since the peak levels 
reached in September and October. The volume 
of new orders is now back on a safe and sane 
basis maintaining a course which is more or less 
in alignment with the current stage of the eco- 
nomic cycle. Incidentally, the abolition of hysteri- 
cal buying has also been accompanied by the 
elimination of ruthless speculative activity. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to prove quite con- 
clusively to consumers that there is not a great 
deal to worry about as regards production. No 
difficulty will be experienced in obtaining adequate 
supplies. Now we are entering a testing period, 
and as 1940 progresses more evidence will be 
available indicating the ability of ultimate con- 
sumption to keep pace with the higher levels of 
industrial output. 

The fact that production readily coped with the 
initial extensive buying wave is not the only 

Continued on page 93 
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ew INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 
ARE READY 


HILE it is impossible for a purchasing 

executive to be an expert in the myriads 
of varieties and grades of industrial materials 
now available and continually coming on the mar- 
ket, he must, like the astronomer, avoid becoming 
confused by these whirling galaxies and be ex- 
pert on the high points—the general purposes, 
basic movements, trends in research for new ma- 
terials, and natural laws pertaining to materials 
and their markets. Now that the world’s mar- 
kets for many basic materials are disturbed by 
war conditions, it seems more than ever neces- 
sary to have at his finger tips these high points. 
In this article it is proposed to review the trends 
in materials during the year just closed, with 
their possible effects on the future, rather than 
to attempt to give detailed data on any particular 
materials. 


New Finishes 


It will be remembered that the introduction of 
lacquers in 1921 completely revolutionized auto- 
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mobile finishing during the two years followi 
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Striking use ot! 
stainless steel in 
architectural design 
at the New York 
World’s Fair. The 
heroic figure of 
Mercury is welded 
of stainless sheets: 
door trim is of 
same material. 
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GEORGE S. BRADY 
Author of Brady's “Materials Handbook” 


and that lacquer finishing then swung its cou! 


into every other mechanical industry down 
Something like that is again occurring 


toys. 


Automobile makers are turning to baked 


thetic finishes. 


more abuse, stick better to the metal, and 


good hiding power. 


The alkyd-type resins are among these. 


can be baked on in twenty minutes at 175 deg 
The chances are that hundreds of other product 


may benefit by this type of finish. It is 


to require also the purchase of new baking equip 


ment in most cases. Incidentally, chromate 


These finishes are tougher, st 


nave 


ine 


cr 
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mers for painted metal surfaces took a leap al 


this last year. 


contention is that any undersurface moistur 
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The Navy has adopted them. Th 





posits out the chromium and prevents under- 
film corrosion. 

While on the subject of finishing it is well to 
note the trend in metal coloring by chemical baths. 
Metal coloring is one of the oldest arts, but re- 
cent work has been on a highly scientific basis, 
the laboratories getting down to solving definite 
problems and depositing finishes with definite 
properties. 

In some cases bar stock can be purchased with 
the finish already on. A case in point is ebonized 
Monel metal. A lustrous black, non-tarnishing 
and good-wearing finish can be procured on the 
commercial stock. In other cases product manu- 
facturers will have to set up tanks to finish the 
articles after manufacture. This means acid 
and alkali-proof equipment and the purchase of 
chemicals not ordinarily procured in machine 
shops and plating departments. The white finish 
on aluminum articles, as an example, is being 
done with a bath of calcium sulphate and calcium 
oxide. The new alumetized steel, on the other 
hand, is an outgrowth of liquid-metal spraying 
which has come into increasing use. The alumi- 
num is sprayed on the iron or steel and then heat- 
treated so that the aluminum alloys with the 
iron. 


Synthetic Rubber Substitutes 


Tank linings to withstand acids have been a 
problem. Goodrich has recently finished some 
tests on tanks lined with its Koroseal. This ma- 
terial has withstood for two years a mixture of 
hydrofluoric and nitric acids, one of the hardest 
combinations to beat. This past year aircraft 
manufacturers were confronted with the problem 
of finding a lining and gasket material that would 
withstand benzol-gasoline, used entirely on French 
aircraft. Special compounding of duPont’s Neo- 
prene in solution did the work. Neoprene in 
solution is not an easy thing to handle because 
it cures even in the can, but it is mixed on the 
job and when a coat is properly cured gives a 
film with no dangerous swelling. 

The synthetic rubber substitutes came out of 
the cocoon stage this year. Their relatively high 
prices have been against them. Estimates are 
that Germany produced 25,000 tons of Buna 
synthetic rubber, nearly half its requirements for 


r 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company's “Croloy” bonded plate 
has an alloy veneer of known and uniform thickness 
+. obtained by electric resistance welding two or more thin 
rolled sheets of chromium alloy to a relatively inexpen- 
sive base plate of carbon steel. with a sheet of nickel 
between. 
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rubber, but Germany because of its government 
control and allocation system, does not have to 
pay attention to the cost factor on strategic items. 

Two developments this year brought American 
synthetics to the front commercially. One was 
the uncertainty of the rubber market due to dif- 
ficulties of importation and the rising price. The 
other was the success of research studies to re- 
duce the price of synthetic rubbers. DuPont in- 
troduced a new polymer in its Neoprene that will 
be lower in price. In fact, this polymer is prac- 
tically odorless and will save the expensive Opera- 
tion of deodorizing, a process that is under patents 
held outside the corporation. Rubber itself has 
a none-too-sweet odor, but over the years people 
have become accustomed to the smell of rubber. 
Odorless synthetics should have a quality mark- 
up over natural rubber, especially for coated tex- 
tiles. 

On the matter of synthetic rubbers, it must be 
remembered that none of them are chemically 
rubber. They are ‘rubber like,” and have many 
of the mechanical properties of rubber. But each 


of them also has distinctive properties, some of 
which have decided advantages over natural] rub- 
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ber, particularly the items of resistance to aging 
The art is still new, and the 
compounding of these synthetics is still in its in- 
fant stages, but a number of important labora- 
tories, apart from those of the producers, are dig- 
ging deeply into compounding research. 

For solution products, such as adhesive cements 
and fabric-coating materials, the synthetics have 
only price against them. Neoprene cements are 
stronger, tougher, and more oil-resistant than 
rubber, but the price has been triple that of high- 
Work on Vistanex, the 
American version of a German development, also 
shows this synthetic as having advantages over 
rubber for solution products. This year, with rub- 
ber prices upward and synthetic prices downward, 
an approach to the rubber-cement price is being 


Substitutes for Tin 


Tin is a strategic material, that is, it is pro- 
cured overseas and is not available in emergencies 
in required quantities. The Government is build- 
ing up a stockpile of tin concentrates recently au- 
thorized by law, but that will have no immediate 


(At right) Nickel-chrome 
steels are specified for 275 
parts in this dial type mill- 
ing machine manufactured 
by the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. Gears and 
other components _ subject 
to wear are of case-hard- 
ening steel, while spindles, 
shafts, levers, bolts and 
studs are of the oil-hard- 
ening steel. 


Plastics continue to find 
new and useful applica- 
tions in industry. 

1. A safe and convenient 
tester and polarity indica- 
tor for electrical and radio 
circuits. The neon _ indica- 
tor bulb is fully enclosed 
and protected with a Bake- 
lite polystyrene housing. 
clearer than glass and non- 

fragile. 

2. Molded hose-cock han- 
dles are chemical resistant, 
unaffected by strong acids 
and alkalis. A wide range 
of contrasting colors pro- 
motes safety by lessening 
the danger of opening the 
wong valve. 








3. Colored enamels having 
a 100% Bakelite resin base 
for the gum content are 
used on Texas automobile 
license plates. 


4. An intricate one-piece 
injection molding made it 
possible to improve the de- 
sign of this indicator for 
checking flue gas concen- 
tration. 

5. The severe service con- 
ditions encountered in tex- 
tile processing equipment 
are solved by the use of 
heat-hardenable resinoid 
varnish to impregnate 
weaving, spinning and 
twisting bobbins. 











































effect on commercial markets. The big qua 
use is, of course, for tin plate, and there a1 
outstanding new developments to reduce th 
quirements of tinplate for food containers. 
best bet for the near future is aluminum-co 
steel. One difficulty with this and with la 
coated tins is the problem of soldering. 
known, however, that food companies are wo 
on the problem, and the answer may be in 
can-welding machines. 

Hafta Handelsgesellschaft has recently 
very successful with its plastic tubes to rep: 
tin collapsible tubes. It has been quoted as sa) 
that food cans may be made shortly of | 
They will be transparent, and this wil! 
advantage. Glass containers are liked 
American market, but they have the grea 
advantages of heavy weight and difficulty ot 
posal of the discarded container. Plasti 
only one-third as heavy as metals, and th: 
posal is easier than with metals. 

Tin for bronzes covers a much wider ap) 
tion and affects more industries, but fortu 
there has been such recent progress in b) 
that contain little or no tin that the pure! 
department in a pinch can send almost any 
sition for tin bronze back with a request t 
the problem with some other material. 

Tin as a hardener and crystal-forming e!| 
in bronzes can now be replaced in various 
Nickel and silicon together form a hard 
in bronzes. Also, the newer silicon bronzes, 1 
of which incorporate several other alloying 
ments, are tougher, stronger and hard 
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Underground boxes for housing cables, wire and 

switches offer longer and superior service when 

fabricated of nickel-chrome stainless steels. Ihe 

one shown above is of Republic Steel Corpora- 

tion’s “Enduro.” It is high in corrosion resist- 

ance, non-magnetic, and combines strength with 
thinness. 


tin bronzes. Beryllium bronze continues to grow 
in use. One producer this year added nickel to 
refine the grain and increase ductility. This 
bronze, with 2.25% of beryllium, 0.50 nickel, and 
a small amount of iron, can be hardened up to 
360 Brinell with a tensile strength approaching 
200,000 lb. per sq. in. Beryllium-nickel is not yet 
on the market, but can be obtained on special re- 
quest. One mill, using both beryllium and man- 
ganese in its nickel, has produced an alloy for 
springs that surpasses anything in bronze for tor- 
sional endurance and fatigue resistance. 

But no one wants to eliminate tin entirely 
simply because it is hard to get. An important 
new use for tin is that of tinning pistons for 
aircraft and automobile engines. The tin is plated 
on and increases efficiency greatly. The swing to 
tinned pistons and rings is now in progress. In 
the meantime attention is being given to new 
methods of extraction of tin. Cassiterite, the ore, 
is a widely distributed mineral, but so far it has 
been found in commercially-workable deposits in 
few places in the world. Italy has just discov- 
ered a new commercial vein in Italian Somaliland, 
and there are known deposits in Canada and 
Alaska if improved extraction methods can be 
devised. 


Metallurgical Progress 


Automotive plants have been dropping alloy 
steels and turning to high-manganese (1.30 to 
1.90%) steels. A key-note of this year’s metal- 
lurgical convention was the influence of minor 
constituents in steels and the growing importance 
of high-purity metals. On the other hand a new 
copper-silicon steel is being used for aircraft land- 
ing-gear assemblies. It contains 1.5 to 2.0% of 
copper, and 1.0 to 1.25% silicon, with high man- 
ganese, 1.35%. A feature is great fluidity to 
form excellent castings. 

Leaded steel in bar stock is another new item. 
Lead does not allow with iron, and the lead oc- 
curs in finely-divided particules and strings. Some 
regular SAE steels have recently been marketed 
containing lead. From 0.15 to 0.30% increases 
machinability greatly, and does not impart the 
unfavorable characteristics that are given to steel 
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by sulphur or phosphorus. In fact, it is claimed 
that in properly made leaded steel the lead is in 
such a fine state of dispersion that it cannot be 
detected under a microscope. It costs more per 
pound, but the saving is made in machining costs, 
which is a factor of growing importance now 
that skilled machinists are becoming scarcer. 

Along the line of high-purity metals, at least 
two foundries have recently featured cast iron 
with twice the tensile strength of ordinary iron, 
claiming that the improvement is obtained by 
controlled methods and not by alloying. This 
means that the day of the foundry with the back- 
yard junk yard is over, and orders for iron cast- 
ings should best be given to foundries with scien- 
tific methods. 


Composite Sheets 


Another recent trend in steel is towards the 
composite sheet with an alloy face and a soft steel 
base. The chief use is for chemical-resistant 
equipment, especially tanks and stills. An 18-8 
stainless steel costs about fourteen times more 
than plain carbon steel, and since there is also a 
saving in machining the plates, the final saving 
is likely to be great. 

But composite plates and sheets must be per- 
fectly bonded, and so far the bonding has been by 
rolling. In other words, the bond is by adhesion 
rather than by cohesion. Attempts are now being 

Continued on page 92 








Turning an alloy steel casting with a Kennametal- 

tipped tool. Diameter of work, 30 inches. Depth of 

cut, 5/16” per side; feed per revolution, 1/32”. Speed. 
180 ft. per min., rpm. 24. 
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N just about every mill, fac- 
tory and other industrial ac- 
tivity they have what is called 
the human element. It is a 
very convenient thing to have. 
When the whole operating 
System goes into a state of cramps, the “human 
element” is always trotted out to explain why it 
happened. , 
People just don’t function perfectly on all oc- 
casions. A strange peculiarity of our nature— 
but actual, nevertheless. Machinery and equip- 
ment are made to operate properly—barring, of 
course, the “human element” that goes into the 
making of this machinery and equipment. Some- 
times these machines and pieces of equipment 
just can’t adapt themselves to the style of the men 
using them. It’s the inhuman element against the 
human. Not hard, at all, to pick the winner. 
This “human element” is a very contrary and 
unpredictable thing. It doesn’t make sense. But | 
claim it is a greatly overworked quantity. The 
“imhuman element” should take its share of the 
load. 
tecently a man in charge of important manu- 
facturing operations showed me the record of his 
company’s experience with wire rope. There 
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just wasn’t any consistency in it. Performanc 
figures roamed all over the charts. One rope would 
last three or four times as long as another. Th: 
average, in the light of later experience, was low 
This man was inclined to lay the whole mess 
in the laps of the men using the ropes. | differed 
with him. It seemed to me that the trouble wasn’t 
so much with the men who used the ropes as wit! 
the ropes the men used. I thought that the * 























human element” was the thing that needed 
proving. 

This man started using a different brand 
rope—of the preformed type. The first few ropes 
that were put on the job showed up very wel 
He kept on using the preformed kind. The sam: 
results kept on coming. He finally got around + 
the opinion that this was all on account of th: 
fact that preformed rope was able to discount t! 
value of the “human element.” 

Purchasing agents, who are constantly dealing 
with all sorts of materials—things—can duplicat« 
that experience many times over, in a score o! 
fields. With all due respect to the “human 
ment,” they know that consistent and dependablk 
results are attained only through the use of ad: 
quate materials, suited to the job. In the 
noted above, it wasn’t a matter of getting 
kinks out of the men, but of finding a product t 
had in itself the characteristics that make 
satisfactory performance. 

If you want to be able to discount the “hun 
element” correct the ‘inhuman element.” 















How the 
ALUMINUM COMPANY 
of AMERICA BUYS 
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@ Above (right): Thomas D. 
Jolly, Director of Purchases and 
Chief Engineer. 


Above: Ralph O. Keefer, Pur- 
chasing Agent. 


Right: The purchasing depart- 

ment has aided in the improve- 

ment and _ standardization of 
packaging designs. 
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Detroit, Mich. * 


Massena, N., Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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HE Aluminum Company of America is a verti- 

cally integrated organization, engaged in a 
complete industrial process from the mining of 
the bauxite ore to the fabrication of the metal 
itself into forms suitable for industrial and con- 
sumer use. 

To carry out this cycle of production, the com- 
pany maintains nineteen plants in fourteen states, 
the wide geographical distribution being necessary 
because of (1) the natural location of bauxite de- 
posits sufficiently rich for economical working, 
(2) the large requirement of low cost fuel and 
electrical power used in the purification of the ore 
and its reduction to metallic form, and (3) the ad- 
visability of having fabricating plants established 
close to the major consuming markets. The im- 
portance of the last named factor will be appreci- 
ated when it is realized that this metal and its 
alloys are adapted to all the usual fabricating 
processes—casting, rolling, forging, extruding, 
wire drawing and cable stranding, and surface 
finishing—and that its industrial applications 
have broadened accordingly. A recent analysis 
showing the percentage of aluminum going into 
various industries in the United States shows the 
following: 


Transportation (land, air and water) 29% 
Machinery and electrical appliances 15% 
Cooking utensils 14% 
Electrical conductor 10% 
Building construction 8% 
Food and beverages 6% 
Iron and steel metallurgy 5% 
Chemical 5% 
Miscellaneous foundry and metal working 4% 
Miscellaneous 4% 


Three of the nineteen plants are mining opera- 
tions, where the bauxite deposit is worked by open 
pit or underground methods, and the ore is 
crushed and dried. 
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Alcoa, Tenn. ¥ 


@ Franklin, N.C. 
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Mobile, Ala. 





¥ Central Purchasing Department 
. District Purchasing Agents 


Two are alumina plants, for the purificat 
the ore. The bauxite, finely ground, is dig 
with a hot solution of caustic soda so that 
aluminum hydrate is dissolved while th 
iron oxide and other impurities are left b 
hind as a mud, which is separated by) tra 
tion. The aluminum hydrate is then precip 
from the solution and calcined to drive ofl 
chemically combined water, leaving relat \ 
pure alumina. The basic raw materials of ( 
industry are therefore: bauxite, soda ash, al 
limestone, with large quantities of fuel al 
quired to provide the heat for the process 

Four of the plants are reduction plants. Her 
the alumina is charged into an electrolytic cell or 
“pot” containing a fused bath of cryolite wit! 
other admixtures, and is decomposed by the pas 
sage of an electric current from a series of carbon 
electrodes suspended in the cell. It is a continu 
ous process, the metallic aluminum collecting in 
the bottom of the bath and being drawn off from 
time to time as more alumina is added. This stag 
of production introduces two more important 
terial considerations: the cryolite, which must b 
imported from Greenland; and carbon electrod: 
materials. With a consumption of 0.6 pounds of 
carbon electrode per pound of metal produced, th 
aluminum industry probably manufactures and 
consumes a greater tonnage of carbon electrodes 
than all other industries. The electrode 
is an important adjunct to the aluminum reduc- 
tion plant. It is a “ceramic-like” industry com 
pletely within an electro-metallurgical industry. 

The rest of the operations comprise fabricating 
plants of various kinds and incidental service 
facilities such as terminal and transfer stations 












Screw machine products of aluminum, an 
application that is of growing importance. 


This introduces the general range of factory 
equipment and supply purchases, as well as a con- 
siderable volume of maintenance purchases pecu- 
liar to the industry, particularly in relation to 
carbon electrodes, pot linings and electro-metal- 
lurgical equipment. 


Purchasing Department Organization 


of the 


Aluminum Company of America 
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| Central Engineering Department 
i and Plant Engineering Departments 
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Purchasing Is Centralized 


The purchasing function for this extensive or- 
ganization is centralized at the company’s general 
offices in Pittsburgh, where the Director of Pur- 
chases, the Purchasing Agent, and the staff of 
buyers are located. As a practical matter, result- 
ing from geographical considerations, some buy- 
ing has been localized, though policies, control, 
and final responsibility for all purchasing activi- 
ties center in the Pittsburgh office. 

Direct contact with the plants is had through 
nineteen District Purchasing Agents, represent- 
ing the Central Purchasing Department at each 
of the operations. Some of these District Pur- 
chasing Agents have rather a complete purchasing 
organization, while in other cases the purchasing 
phase is handled by the local Chief Clerk, or is 
combined with other plant responsibilities, de- 
pending on the nature and size of the plant and 
its requirements. So far as the purchasing work 
is concerned, they are directly responsible to the 
Purchasing Agent at Pittsburgh. There is no 
general rule covering the authority of the District 
Purchasing Agents, the extent of this authority 
being defined in each case by the Purchasing 
Agent—a policy which prudently takes account of 
the laws of agency, extending ample authority for 
the efficient performance of their duties, yet avoid- 
ing complications which might arise from the as- 
sumption by sellers that an even greater authority 
is inherent in the title itself. 

The Director of Purchases reports directly to the 
President of the company. Since 1937 he has held 
a dual position, serving as Chief Engineer in con- 
junction with his purchasing responsibility, and 





Thomas D. Jolly 
Director of Purchases 
and Chief Engineer 











Ralph O. Keefer 
Purchasing Agent 
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Central Purchasing Department at Pittsburgh 
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J. K. Miller 
Metals Buyer 





T. O. English 


Electrical Buyer 


E. L. Iverson 
Mechanical Buyer 
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directing the work of a complete staff of construc- 
tion and mechanical engineers at Pittsburgh and 
at the plants. 

Close coordination of purchasing and engineer- 
ing activities has been a characteristic of the ecom- 
pany organization from the beginning, and the 
combination of these two responsibilities in the 
person of Thomas D. Jolly logically carries out a 
policy already well established. Mr. Jolly came 
into the purchasing department from the mechani- 
cal engineering division in 1929, as the buyer of 
machinery. During the five years 1932-1937, 
when he served as Purchasing Agent, his im- 
mediate superior was the Vice President and 
Chief Engineer, who had himself handled the dual 
purchasing-engineering position in the early days 
before the growth of the company necessitated a 
more clearly defined departmental organization. 

The policy is further illustrated by the selection 
of the purchasing personnel, in which four factors 
are regarded as of prime importance: (a) techni- 
cal education; (b) practical plant experience; (c) 
specific experience in plants of the Aluminum 
Company itself; (d) representation from as many 
different plants of the company as practicable. 
The advantages of building such a staff are two- 
fold. It insures, on the part of the buyers, an in- 
timate knowledge of the equipment and materials, 
and their use, as well as familiarity with the 
processes and the layout of the individual plants 
which they are serving. It provides, further, a 
contact and relationship between plants and pur- 
chasing department that makes for mutual confi- 
dence and cooperation. Each major plant feels 
that it has a “personal” representative, from its 
own operating organization, in the Central Pur- 
chasing Department at Pittsburgh. 

Every effort is made to promote this under- 
standing. During vacation periods, men from the 
plants or the central engineering division are fre- 
quently assigned to substitute at a buyer’s desk, 
an experience that cannot fail to result in a fuller 
appreciation of the purchasing viewpoint. On the 
other hand, buyers are encouraged to visit the 
plants, and are expected to keep their technical 
knowledge up to date. 

As a result of this attitude, though the work is 
thoroughly and definitely organized, with specific 
responsibilities assigned, there are no inflexible 
military lines of authority which would tend to 
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20 District Purchasing Agents 


at 
Alcoa, Tenn. Franklin, N. C. 
Badin, N. C. Garwood, N. J. 


Bauxite, Ark. 

Cleveland, O. 

Detroit, Mich. 

E. St. Louis, II. 

Edgewater, N. J. New Orleans, La. 

Fairfield, Conn. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Massena, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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Modern high speed travel is made possible 
by the strong, light weight aluminum alloys 


raise perplexing interdepartmental issues. Wit! 
the present set-up, an informal discussion of a 
questioned requisition, for example, usually clears 
the point in advance. The manual of “Standard 
Procedure for Purchasing,” compiled in 1934, has 
also been a potent force for the orderly conduc! 
of purchasing, both within the department itsel! 
and in the relation of purchasing to other divisio! 
of the company’s operations. 


Personnel 


Thomas D. Jolly, Director of Purchases an 
Chief Engineer, received his training in mechani 
cal engineering at Carnegie Institute of ‘Tech 
nology, and acquired his early industrial experi 
ence with the Pennsylvania Railroad Shops, Penn 
sylvania Salt Co., Northern Engineering Work 
and in his own electrical business before joinins 
the Aluminum Company organization in 1915 
He has been with the company ever since, except 
for 18 months of wartime service with the U.S 
Engineer Corps. He served successively as drafts 
man, machine designer, master mechanic, super! 
tendent of maintenance, and mechanical superin 
tendent. Appointed machinery buyer in the pur 
chasing department in 1929, be became Purchas 
ing Agent three years later, and was promoted to 
his present position in 1937. Actively interested 
in Purchasing Agents Association work, he was 
elected president of the Pittsburgh Association in 
1936 and national director the following year; 


Pa 
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Purchasing starts with a 
requisition from the works. 


chairman of the program committee for the 
N.A.P.A. convention in Pittsburgh, 1937; national 
vice president for District No. 6 in 1938; and is 
currently serving as president of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. He is a member 
of the A.S.M.E., and served on the program com- 
mittee for the International Management Con- 
gress at Washington in 1938. 

Ralph O. Keefer, Purchasing Agent, is a gradu- 
ate chemical engineer from Syracuse University. 
He started with the Aluminum Company in 1917 
as an operating apprentice, and served succes- 
sively as assistant carbon plant superintendent, 
inter-carbon-plant operating specialist, and ef- 
ficiency engineer in the Reduction Department. 
This experience was followed by an assignment to 
the Central Mechanical Engineering Division, 
where he spent a year in designing a new carbon 
plant for the company. He then returned to one 
of the Reduction Plants as carbon plant superin- 
tendent and later became works assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of construction, mechanical en- 
gineering and maintenance at that plant. He was 
brought into the Purchasing Department in 1935 
as Assistant Purchasing Agent, and was named 
Purchasing Agent two years later. Besides his 
technical affiliations, which include membership in 
Tau Beta Pi and Alpha Chi Sigma, the honor fra- 
ternities of engineering and chemistry, he has for 
many years been active in safety work and is cur- 
rently General Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Chemical Section of the National Safety 
Council. He is also program chairman of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Pittsburgh. He 
has been a contributor to engineering, safety and 
purchasing magazines, and has spoken on “Pur- 
chasing for Safety” before the National Safety 


Bauxite mining, underground 
and by the open pit method. 


Council and the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers. Besides his responsibilities in directing the 
work of the buying staff, he does the purchasing 
of coal and coke, carbon electrode raw materials, 
lumber, furnaces, and some bulk chemicals and 
special mechanical equipment. 

J. K. Miller, Buyer, is a graduate mechanical 
engineer from Cornell University. His six years 
in the Purchasing Department were preceded by 
ten years in engineering work for the company, in 
the Central Mechanical Engineering Division, the 
Pyrometric Division, and in transmission line field 
research. He purchases ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals. 

T. O. English, Buyer, is a graduate electrical 
engineer from the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy. His first job was as a test engineer 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. He 
joined the Aluminum Company organization in 
1929 as technical apprentice with the Aluminum 
Ore Company at East St. Louis, and subsequently 
became electrical superintendent. In 1937 he was 
brought into the Purchasing Department, where 
he buys electrical equipment. 

E. L. Iverson, Buyer, is a graduate mechanical 
engineer from Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Starting in as a draftsman at the New Kensington 
plant eighteen years ago, he became remelting de- 
partment and rolling mill departmental engineer 
and then assistant to the plant engineer. He came 
to the Purchasing Department in 1938 as buyer 
of structural and fabricated materials, rolling 
mill and other mechanical equipment. 
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T. B. Parsons, Buyer, is a graduate civil engi- 
neer from Cornell University. He started with 
the company as an operating apprentice, later be- 
ing assigned to the Sales Development Division. 
In 1937 he came into the Purchasing Department, 
where he buys construction materials, chemicals 
and laboratory equipment, stores supplies, refrac- 
tories, automotive equipment and_ petroleum 
products. 

L. A. Surdoval, Buyer, has been with the Pur- 
chasing Department twenty-one years, and prior 
to that was successively expediter, invoice checker 
and assistant buyer of office supplies in the Pur- 
chasing Department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road — Lines West. He purchases paper and 
envelopes, tags, photographic materials, office sup- 
plies, drafting instruments and supplies and blue- 
print materials. 

M. E. Burke, Buyer of printing, office machines 
and furniture, has been with the purchasing De- 
partment for twenty years. 

A. C. Reynolds, in charge of Purchasing De- 
partment Research and of the departmental 
library, is technically trained and came into the 
Central Construction Engineering Department 
from the American Bridge Company in 1912. 
His first assignment in the Purchasing De- 
partment was as buyer of construction mate- 
rials, mechanical and electrical equipment. In 
recent years he has devoted the greater part 
of his time to purchasing-research of materials. 
As chairman of the company’s Packaging Com- 
mittee, he has done an outstanding job in the de- 
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sign, modernization and standardization of co 
tainers, and does the purchasing of containers. 

H. C. Slagle, Manager of the Surplus and 
Transfer Division, is a graduate mechanical engi 
neer from Ohio State University, acquiring 
technical education after several years of prac 
tical experience as machinist, diemaker, and for 
man of the die shop of the Mullins Mfg. Co. He 
returned briefly to the Mullins Company after |! 
college course, then joined the Aluminum Com 
pany organization in 1925 as production and tims 
study engineer at the Buffalo fabricating plant 
In 1933 he was assigned to the Purchasing Ds 
partment and undertook the standardization 
stores materials and procedure, inaugurating the 
compilation of the standard stores catalog. fh 
1936, he became buyer of mechanical and elect) 
cal equipment. Since March, 1939, he has been it 
charge of the disposal of surplus equipment a1 
is the buyer of heavy mechanical equipment, ma 
chine tools, and heavy construction equipment. 

C. H. Ross, assistant to Mr. Slagle and now d 
rectly in charge of stores materials standardiz: 
tion, is a graduate of Pennsylvania State Colleg: 
in industrial engineering. He started with the 
company at New Kensington in 1924 and served 
successively as machinist, draftsman, sheet mill 
production planner, maintenance engineer and 
production supervisor, subsequently getting int 
general plant engineering work with the Mechan 
cal Engineering Department. He came into th 
Purchasing Department in 1939. 

C. P. Kenney, Invoice Checker, has been in the 
department 21 years, serving as buyer of pape 
containers, printing, engineering supplies and o! 
fice equipment from 1918 to 1932, devoting his e1 
tire time since then, with three assistants, on th: 
important and voluminous invoice work. Befors 
coming with the Aluminum Company, he served 
as a buyer and invoice checker for the Penns\ 
vania Railroad. 
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The standard purchase order, and a special 
form used for the Suriname bauxite operation. 


The secretarial and clerical staff brings the 
total personnel of the Central Purchasing Depart- 
ment at Pittsburgh up to 31 persons. 

Also reporting to this central office are the 
twenty District Purchasing Agents at Alcoa, 
Tenn., Badin and Franklin, N. C., Bauxite, Ark., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, IIl., 
Edgewater and Garwood, N. J., Fairfield, Conn., 
Lafayette, Ind., Los Angeles, Calif., Massena and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mobile, Ala., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., New Orleans, La., and Vancouver, Wash. 
This group includes several who are widely known 
in association work, such as F. H. Missig, District 
Purchasing Agent at Detroit, who recently com- 
pleted two years as N.A.P.A. Vice President for 
District No. 3, F. J. Meket, District Purchasing 
Agent at Cleveland, a past president of the Cleve- 
land Association, and N. N. Gould, District Pur- 
chasing Agent at East St. Louis, a past Vice Presi- 
dent of District 3. Including the personnel at these 
district purchasing offices, the buying operation 
for Aluminum Company of America employs a 
staff of well over 60 persons. 


Layout and Reception 


The Purchasing Department occupies a series 
of offices surrounding the reception room on the 
17th floor of the Gulf Building in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. The buyers’ offices form a hollow square 
around the central corridor and reception room, 
with the offices of the Director of Purchases and 
the Purchasing Agent at one of the far corners of 
the square. The offices are joined by a series of 
inside doors, facilitating intra-departmental con- 
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tacts and effectively consolidating the working 
quarters of the buying staff. Each buyer has a 
separate office where salesmen can be interviewed 
in absolute privacy. 

The reception room, entered directly from the 
elevators, is ample, attractive and comfortable 
More than forty salesmen per day come into this 
room, where they are courteously received by a 
receptionist who immediately reports their pres- 
ence to the particular buyer they wish to see, and 
who makes it her business to avoid any undue de- 
lays in getting their interview. A daily record of 
visitors is maintained, showing the caller’s name 
and company, the buyer seen, time of arrival, time 
of the interview, waiting time, and length of inter- 
view. An analysis of this record shows that wait- 
ing time is usually held below fifteen minutes, and 
that all callers are interviewed, whether for five 
minutes or for an hour and a half, depending on 
the nature of the business under discussion. 


Procedure 


The requisition is regarded as a matter coming 
primarily within the scope of the works manage- 
ment rather than of the Purchasing Department, 
for whom it constitutes the authority to buy. 
Consequently, according to the preference of in- 
dividual works, it may be issued to the District 
Purchasing Department directly by the depart- 
ment requiring the material, or it may be made up 
by the storekeeper from a “Request for Material” 
received from the department. In either case, the 
requisition requires approvals by the appropriate 
department heads and superintendent before the 
district purchasing officer acts upon it. 

When the District Purchasing Agent receives 
the requisition, he first checks it for the proper 
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Changes in purchase orders as bound so 
as to face the original copy in the file. 


authorizations and for completeness of the infor- 
mation included. Clear catalog references, or 
references to former orders on which satisfactory 
material was furnished, are encouraged. How- 
ever, the Purchasing Department is not limited or 
bound by such references. 

He next checks it against stocks on hand in the 
stores and reclamation departments of the local 
works, and against the local surplus list. In the 
event that the requirement can be taken care of 
from any of these sources, arrangements for 
transfer and delivery are made locally. There is 
also a combined surplus list of all works, main- 
tained by the Surplus and Transfer Division of 
the Purchasing Department at Pittsburgh, a copy 
of which is held in each purchasing office. If the 
requirement can be filled from this source, the 
fact is noted on the requisition and it is forwarded 
to Pittsburgh, where a transfer is effected by the 
Surplus and Transfer Division, by issuing a regu- 
lar purchase order upon the plant where the ma- 
terial is available. Incidentally, all requisitions 
coming to the Pittsburgh office pass through this 
division before being distributed to the buyers, 
thus giving an additional check for the possibility 
of substituting surplus stock or using material 
which has accumulated since the latest master list 
was issued. 

If the material is a standard item, used by two 
or more plants, it may be covered by a blanket 
contract executed at the Pittsburgh office. In that 
case, the District Purchasing Agent issues his 
local purchase order direct upon the supplier in 
accordance with the terms of that contract. 
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After checking against the contract files and 
the record of: previous purchases. to secure all in 
formation which nay: serve ‘as ‘am aid.t0 prompt 
and proper handling of the transaction, the Dis 
trict Purchasing Agent signs the requisition and 
determines whether it is to be mailed to the Pitts 
burgh Purchasing Department, covered by a loca 
purchase order, or submitted for quotations 01 
standard inquiry blanks or by letter, etc. 

Thus the requisition comes to the buyer who } 
to make the purchase. It is his responsibility to 
approve the quantity, form and propriety of th: 
requisition, and to decide with what seller the o1 
der is to be placed. The request for quotation 
is held to a practical minimum consistent with 
reasonable exploration of the market. As a rul 
inquiries are sent to not less than three nor mor 
than five possible suppliers. 

There are two standard inquiry forms. One 
is used for obtaining quotations on materials 
be purchased by local order. The other is used 
for obtaining quotations on materials to be pu 
chased by the General Purchasing Department 
The latter forms can be issued by district offices 
when the requisition is sent to Pittsburgh, as a 
means of saving time. These forms are used in 
all cases except when special details require a let 
ter of explanation. Two copies are sent to each 
seller, one for his own record, and one to be filled 
in and returned with the quotation. It is in 
teresting to note that on the back of the inquiry 
forms is printed the same list of “‘conditions” ap 
pearing on the back of the order form. Thus th: 
bidder is automatically forewarned as to these 
“conditions” at the time he quotes. Also, since the 
bidder returns the inquiry form, on which he has 
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New floor decking of aluminum eliminated 
750 tons of dead weight and prolonged the 
life of this Pittsburgh bridge by 25 years. 
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Follow-up is a responsibility of 
the District purchasing officer. 


typed his quotation, this becomes an “offer to sell” 
under these “conditions” and an order based 
thereon becomes an “acceptance of an offer to 
sell,” which automatically seals the contract. 


Specifications and Standards 


Basic raw materials are purchased upon defi- 
nite specifications. In general, for other items, 
the “use specification” is preferred to a more defi- 
nitive form to the end that potential sources are 
not limited or ruled out of consideration. 

A metallurgist at the central office, reporting di- 
rectly to the Director of Purchases, is in charge of 
tool steel standards, specifying the grades best 
adapted to the company’s requirements in its va- 
rious operations, and avoiding the expensive com- 
plexity incurred by the almost infinite variety of 
analyses and alloys now offered. 

A most valuable project of the Purchasing De- 
partment has been the development of a standard 
catalog of stores items, listing on separate mimeo- 
graphed sheets each one of the thousands of items 
in this category and bound for reference in the 
purchasing, stores, works, design and engineering 
offices. A typical sheet of this catalog carries a 
sketch of the item—bolt, packing, cable, etc., a 
concise summary of its properties and applica- 
tions, and a table of sizes, with standard pack- 
ages, ordering units, and weights. 

These various specifications and standards sim- 
plify the problem of giving a clear and accurate 
description on requisitions, requests for quota- 
tions, and orders. When bids on identical specifi- 
sations show a wide variation, the buyer raises the 
question of a possible ambiguity or misinterpreta- 
tion of the specification. Under these circum- 
stances, he will generally review the quotations 
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with the high and low bidders to disclose any mus- 
conceptions which may exist; or, in the case of 
machinery and equipment, it may lead to a care- 
ful analysis of the bids to see whether the basis is 
truly comparable or if the apparently low bid will 
entail a variety of extras for parts and attach- 
ments. This procedure applies only to exceptional 
cases where an error is suspected. It is the well 
established policy of the department to operate on 
the basis of firm bids, each seller’s quotation be- 
ing considered as final. Copies of all bids are at- 
tached to the file copy of the purchase order, and 
become a part of the departmental records. 


Purchase Orders 


As stated above, the final authority and re- 
sponsibility for purchases rests in the General 
Purchasing Department. Consequently all pur- 
chase orders, whether issued from this depart- 
ment or by a District Purchasing Agent, have the 
force of a Pittsburgh purchase order. This ex- 
plains some rather unusual features of the order 
form. The Purchasing Agent’s name and title are 
printed on the form as the authorizing signature. 
The name of the company or affiliate for which 
the order is issued, and to which the material is 
to be invoiced, is typed immediately above this 
line, so that one form serves for all purchases. 
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Prompt checking of invoices is 
assisted by these simple forms. 


The buyer or District Purchasing Agent signs im- 
mediately below, as the agent of the Purchasing 
Agent in this transaction. The complete set of 
governing conditions is printed not only on the 
original copy, but on the duplicate file copies to 
be held at the General Purchasing Office and at the 
works, so that from a legal standpoint the three 
reference copies will be identical in every respect. 
As a further legal detail, an acknowledgment is 
required on purchase orders, to complete the con- 
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tract, except when the purchase order is itself the 
acceptance of a definite proposal. 

Orders written in Pittsburgh are numbered 
consecutively, while local orders carry as a pre- 
fix to the order number a letter symbol designat- 
ing the works which is placing the order. 

Pittsburgh orders are written with five copies: 
(1) the original, sent to the vendor; (2) duplicate, 
sent to the works (this is master hectograph 
copy so that the works can make as many hecto- 
graph copies as they need for their own use) ; (3) 
binder file copy, filed numerically in the Purchas- 
ing Department’s records; (4) plain sheet at- 
tached to the requisition and pertinent corre- 
spondence, and filed by seller’s name; (5) plain 
sheet, routed to the Traffic Department if it con- 
tains carload clause and to the Auditing Depart- 
ment if covered by authorization—in case it covers 
both, an extra copy is made. 

Orders issued from district purchasing offices 
follow essentially the same system. The origina! 
goes to the vendor; one binder file copy and one 
plain paper copy are sent to Pittsburgh; one 
binder file copy is retained at the works, with any 
other copies necessary to the works’ records. 

So far as the vendor is concerned, any changes 
in the purchase order originate in the purchasing 
department responsible for the order, and there is 
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The purchase record and contract file 
are conveniently kept on card forms. 


a special form for this purpose. Any department 
desiring a change made in an order sends its re- 
quest to the Purchasing Department. The re- 
quest for change, along with a copy of the change 
of order, are attached to the file copy of the pur- 
chase order in the sellers’ file. There is also a 
binder file copy of the change of order. The binder 
strip on this form is at the left, whereas it is on 
the right of the purchase order copy, so that both 
will be visible when the order book is opened. 
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In addition to the standard order form, there 
is a special form for export orders to the bauxit« 
plant in Suriname, South America, carrying sp¢ 
cial instructions applicable to such shipments 

Follow-up and tracing of orders is a functior 
of the District Purchasing Agents. 

Invoices are required in duplicate, and ar 
checked in the Purchasing Department for quar 
tity, prices, terms and F.O.B. point. If these di 
tails are correct, the invoice is approved for pa) 
ment, contingent upon the works’ approval « 
quality and quantity received, and it is passed 
along to the accounting department. The latte: 
holds the duplicate copy, mailing the origina! 
the works for notation of satisfactory receipt 
material. Upon the return of this copy, prope 
checked, the invoice is vouchered and paid. 

In checking the invoices, the Purchasing D 
partment notes any cash discounts which can b: 
earned, and indicates the available discount and 
the time allowed for payment. In the event that 
such invoices become payable before the acknow! 
edgment of delivery is - received from 
works, the Purchasing Department’s certifica 
tion of the invoice, backed by a_ policy 
dealing only with reliable suppliers, is tak 
as authority for payment on the duplicat 
invoice, through the regular channels, excep 
that this copy is held in an “Incomplet 
Vouchers” file until the original is return: 
from the works, when it is placed in the regula 
voucher files. 

Records 


Records are regarded as working tools in 
Purchasing Department of the Aluminum Con 
pany, and are kept as simple as possible consistent 
with an adequate presentation of essential info 
mation in usable form. The test of a proposed 
record is its historical importance, the useful pu 
pose to be served, and whether that use would 
justify its cost. There are four principal reco! 
as follows: 

Material Specifications. As standards or spet 
cations for purchased materials are adopted, th 
are filed and indexed for ready reference, an 
each buyer keeps this record at hand for uss 
the preparation of orders. 

Purchase Record. A 5 x 8 card file carri 
complete record of orders placed, the informati 
being posted from a copy of the purchase ord 
Individual cards are maintained for each 
modity, and frequently for each size or num! 
within a material listing. They are filed alpha 
betically, according to materials, which are show 
in the heading of the card. The record pern 
quick and accurate comparison between differe! 
purchases of the same commodity, and orders 
be placed with a full knowledge of pre\ 
experience. 

Contract Records. All contract commitme! 
in force are necessarily a matter of record. Th: 
complete master file is kept at the Pittsburs 
office, and duplicates are furnished to Distri 
Purchasing Agents who may have occasion 
issue local orders against such contracts. A 
each buyer in Pittsburgh keeps in his own of| 
copies of the current contracts with which he 
concerned. As a working record, a 4 x 6 card 1 
is designed as a desk reference, showing the esse! 
tial details in nine lines: Material, Contract \W 








Contract or Order Number and Date, Expires, 
Works, Quantity, Price, Terms, and F.0O.B. The 
Central file is indexed in two ways: (1) By name 
of supplier, and (2) by name of commodity. The 
contract file is a permanent record at Pittsburgh, 
but district purchasing officers are permitted to 
destroy old contracts when they are replaced 
with a new agreement. 

Order Files. As indicated in the above outline 
of procedure, order copies are filed in two ways: 
(1) a numerical file in which the duplicate copies 
are held, together with any changes, and bearing 
a record of receipts, all collated in lock binders, a 
thousand orders to the volume; and (2) a plain 
paper copy filed under the seller’s name, with copy 
of the requisition, quotations, acknowledgment, 
and all important correspondence relating to the 
transaction. The same procedure is observed at 





Specimen pages from the catalog 
of standard stores materials. 


the Pittsburgh office and in the district purchas- 
ing offices. Both files are retained at Pittsburgh 
for a period of three years, then transferred to the 
storage vaults at New Kensington for ten years, 
after which they are destroyed. If it is desirable 
to keep a permanent record of specifications or the 
circumstances of a particular order, it is trans- 
formed to the contract file and indexed so that it 
may be readily located for reference. 


Purchasing Manual 


Mention has been made of the manual on 
“Standard Procedure for Purchasing,” a develop- 
ment deserving of more detailed description, as 
it has been a most useful means of insuring the 
orderly conduct of purchasing operations through- 
out the far-flung organization. 

Originally compiled by Mr. Jolly and issued in 
December, 1934, it brings together in a single 
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volume a complete detailed set of instructions for 
every step of the purchasing process, with actual 
specimens of the forms to be used, the wording 
of special clauses to cover particular circum- 
stances, and specific shipping instructions to every 
point of the company’s operations, whether by ex- 
press, parcel post, or freight, carload or l.c.l. It 
goes beyond this by incorporating a statement of 
policy and an explanation of the reasons under- 
lying policies and procedures, so that it serves to 
build up a unified organization rather than simply 
laying down certain arbitrary instructions. It is 
not merely a guide to the buying staff; it likewise 
clarifies interdepartmental relations with its ex- 
planation of the purchasing process and the rea- 
sons for the various requirements. 

The scope of the manual is indicated by the 
chapter headings: 


Purchasing Policy 

. Organization 

Legal Aspects of Purchasing 
Relations with Other Departments 
Relations with Salesmen 

. Buying Proper Quality 

. Buying Proper Quantity 

Buying at Proper Price 

9. Trial Orders and Samples 

10. Repair Work and Free Service 

11. Rental of Company Equipment to Other Concerns 
12. Foreign Orders 

13. Contracts 

14. Surplus and Obsolete Material 

15. Purchasing Department Requisition 
16. Request for Quotation 

17. The Purchase Order 

18. Emergency Pick-Up and Petty Cash Orders 
19. Follow-Up and Tracing Orders 

20. Shortage or Defective Reports 

21. Invoices 

22. Purchasing Department Records 
23. Special Instructions 

(a) Automotive Equipment 

(b) Cleaners for Aluminum 

(c) Copper 

(d) Office Supplies and Equipment 
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The manual is prepared in loose-leaf form, 
with a page numbering scheme which lists the 
chapter number first, and the page numbers for 
each chapter appearing as a secondary numeral, 
all arranged in a neat and sturdy paper covered 
post-binder. Thus additional pages, or corrected 
pages, can be issued as required, or minor correc- 
tions can be issued in mimeographed form, with 
instructions to make the change on the appro- 
priate page of the manual. A complete revision 
of the manual, incorporating the changes which 
have occurred in the five years since its original 
publication and including some new material, is 
now in process by Mr. Keefer. 

The manual is furnished to all department 
heads throughout the company. Each copy is 
numbered, and is recorded in the Purchasing De- 
partment with the name of the holder, so that the 
location of each copy is known, and all users may 
be apprised of changes when memoranda and new 
sheets are issued. It is expected that each copy 
will be kept up to date by this means, and copies 
are called back to the Purchasing Department 
when they are no longer needed by the person 
holding them. 

While the original preparation of this volume 
was a stupendous mechanical task, it has proved 
its value in many ways, and provides an excellent 
summary of a highly effective purchasing cpera- 
tion. 
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“Resolved: I will not be high-pressured into buying goods I do not 
need. I will not be high-pressured into buying goods I do not need. 
I will not be high-pressured into buying goods I do not need.” 
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SILHOUETTE STUDIES 


IRVIN E. WALTON—Purchasing Agent of the 


Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh. 

A native of Philadelphia, he moved in early 
childhood to Atlantic City, N. J., the scene of his 
grade and high school educa- 
tion, and of his first business 
venture, a summer restaurant. 
That experience terminated 
disastrously when his partner 
defaulted at the end of the sea- 
son with the funds of the enter- 
prise. With characteristic in- 
tegrity, Ike carried on long 
enough to pay off the current 
debts, forfeiting a couple of 
months of school to acquire this 
very practical education, which 
has given him an abiding dis- 
trust of partnerships though 
without impairing his genuine 
interest and faith in human 
nature. 

He worked his way through 
Pennsylvania State College, 
earning his degree in five and 
a half years, with time out to 
recoup his finances by work- 
ing one winter in a New Jersey 
silk dyeing mill and a summer 
and fall as construction fore- 
man with the Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department. 

Upon his graduation from 
college, he entered the employ 
of the Heppenstall Company, 
and has been with that organi- 
zation ever since, except for his 
service with the Marine Corps 
during the World War. Assigned to the aviation 
section, he was in training for flying when the 
Armistice came. 

At Heppenstall, he started as a laborer in a 
press forging gang, but soon advanced to the heat 
treat department, inspector of aeroplane forgings, 
assistant foreman, sales work, production, dis- 
trict office sales, and assistant sales manager, 
prior to his appointment in purchasing a little 
more than ten years ago. 

He became a member of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation shortly after getting into purchasing work. 
His talent for leadership and his infectious en- 
thusiasm were soon recognized and put to work 
as he was drafted for office, serving as president, 
national director, and as general chairman of the 
N.A.P.A. convention at Pittsburgh in 1937. At 
present he is a director of the association, and 
chairman of the N.A.P.A. Committee on Legal 
Information. He is also a member of the Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Shrine. 

He enjoys all sports, as a competitor and spec- 
tator. Skates, bowls, plays a good game of bridge, 
and does some amateur gardening around the 
house. His favorite pastime, however, is golf, 
which he plays seriously but not seriously enough 
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to interfere with real pleasure. Most of all he 
enjoys people. 

He is firmly convinced that the best and most 
effective business relationships are reached 
through a personal and friend- 
ly contact with individuals in 
the organizations with whom 
one does business. Declares 
that there is no greater assur- 
ance of cooperation, fair deal- 
ing and mutual assistance than 
a genuine friendly acquaint- 
ance as an adjunct to business 
relations. His wide circle of 
friends among suppliers and 
among his associates in pur- 
chasing bear witness to the 
fact that he comes more than 
half way in carrying out this 
principle. 


CURTIS D. HART—Thirty- 
three years with the Taylor In- 
strument Companies, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; thirty years in 
purchasing. Liked and _ re- 
spected by salesmen because 
he’s a square shooter, naturally 
friendly, knows his stuff, and 
retains a vivid recollection of 
his own three years on the 
road, carrying an _ 80-pound 
sample case over a territory 
that took five months to cover. 

A native of Rochester, he 
was educated at the Rochester 
Free Academy, East High School, and the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, where he excelled as a 
pitcher and first baseman, besides playing some 
football. Member of Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 
Summering on Lake Ontario since early child- 
hood, Curt is an expert swimmer and sailor, these 
being his favorite pastimes for many years. He 
enjoys all sports, indoor and outdoor. 

Happily married 26 years ago, he has four chil- 
dren, the youngest now 14 years old. 

He learned his purchasing under the tutelage 
of Henry Kimmel, his predecessor in office. Active 
in the work of the Rochester Association since its 
organization in 1915, he has run the gamut of all 
the offices, from mere member to president and 
national director, and his interest has never 
flagged. He is currently serving as editor of the 
Genesee Valley Buyer and chairman of the annual 
Industrial Products Exhibit. He was instrumental 
in establishing centralized purchasing for the 
City of Rochester when the manager type of 
municipal government went into effect, and was 
chairman of the committee which drew up and 
secured the adoption of the code of qualifications 
for the office of City Purchasing Agent. 
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WILLIAM B. CUMMINGS—Purchasing Agent 
for the New England Confectionery Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., where he heads the department 
which he helped to establish and organize more 
than twenty years ago. 

Born in the shadow of historic Dorchester 
Heights, of an old Boston family, Bill was headed 
for Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a 
career in engineering. He graduated from Me- 
chanic Arts High School and the South Boston 
Art School in preparation for that course. At this 
point, however, he reached the boyish decision 
that he knew enough to battle life. As a young- 
ster he had always been more than ordinarily 
successful in landing vacation jobs, and had ac- 
quired rather a wide business experience. His 
confidence was further borne out by the fact that 
even before his graduation from high school he 
secured a position as draftsman with the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company. 

For several years he continued his work as 
draftsman, the position at Fore River being fol- 
lowed by similar work with the Coffin Valve Com- 
pany and in architects’ offices. His greatest dis- 
appointment during this period came after he had 
qualified for the comprehensive training course 
at the Cadillac Motor Company, a plan that was 
discontinued as young Cummings was literally on 
his way to buy a ticket to Detroit. 

He came to the New England Confectionery 
Company as a draftsman in 1911, and shortly 
afterwards had an opportunity to transfer to the 
commercial department, in cost work for plant 
maintenance. His first buying was in connection 
with maintenance supplies and equipment, grad- 
ually extending the scope of this work as the com- 
pany expanded and a policy of centralized pur- 
chasing replaced the looser methods that had pre- 
viously prevailed. He took naturally to the pur- 
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chasing work and was on his way toward lars 
responsibilities in that phase of the business w! 
the World War interrupted his business ca 
The centralized organization was completed \ 
Bill returned to the company after his wart 
service in production planning at the Watertow 
Arsenal. When the department was definit 
established, he was placed in charge. 

He joined the New England Association 
1919, and was elected to the Board of Directors 
1923-1925. Though consistently interested 
active in association work, and serving effecti\ 
on innumerable committee assignments, the 
was a lapse of ten years before he was again 
duced to take office. He returned to the Board 
Directors in 1936, and is currently serving 
president of the association. 

In 1917 he married Miss Grace Robinson, a1 
has two sons, twenty-one and eighteen years 
age. He thoroughly enjoys his home and family 
He has given much time and effort to Boy Scout 
work as chairman of the local Scout Committ 
and member of the Executive Council. Recent 
he served on a civic committee for his home t 
of Arlington, Mass., drafting a revision of tl 
by-laws for better control of municipal purcha 

He is fond of outdoor sports—canoeing, moto 
boating, hunting, fishing and golf are among 
favorite avocations. Not claiming any particu 
superiority or skill in these sports, he is ne 
theless in constant demand as a partner—a 
ute to his good companionship, a characte 
which is essentially a part of his nature. He : 
dabbles at ping-pong and bridge, and fills in 
barbershop quartet without much urging. H 
a grand companion, modest, competent, and 
ways ready to do his part whether for fun 
a serious undertaking. 





PEN-POINTS ON PURCHASE LAW 














ANOTHER POINT IN FAVOR OF THESE 
TRUCKS IS THAT THEY HAVE SHATTER- 
PROOF GLASS ALL AROUND . READ WHAT 
THE MANUFACTURER’S CIRCULAR SAYS 
ABOUT IT, 

a I 


I'LL TAKE THE CIRCULARS ALONG. 
+\ BUT \'VE PRAGTICALLY DECIDED TO 
GIVE YOU THE ORDER. 







































LOOK OUT! LOOK OUT! STONES FROM 
THAT CAR IN FRONT ARE COMING RIGHT 
THROUGH. THE BOSS SAID THE WINDSHIELD 
WOULDN'T BREAK. 


HE BROKEN GLASS HAS 
GIVEN ME A BAD CUT CLOSE 
TO MY EYE. GET ME TO A 
x \_DocTOR. 
Ta wy 



































\'D LIKE TO COLLECT FOR OUR 
HELPER’S INJURY FROM THE 
DEALER WHO SOLD ME THAT TRUCK, 
BUT | GUESS HE'S OUT OF BUSINESS. 





























MAYBE YOU COULD COLLECT FROM | 
Y THE —ae 
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(“THE CONTRACT LIABILITY OF THE 






































MANUFACTURER IN THIS CASE 1S 
DOUBTFUL. YOU READ HIS CIRCULAR. 
BUT YOU HAD NO ACTUAL GONTRACT 
WITH HIM. NEVERTHELESS, IN HIS 
CIRCULARS HE REALLY MADE A 
WARRANTY REGARDING THE WIND- 
SHIELD, AND WILL PROBABLY STAND 
BACK OF IT. 








ICHARD ROEN 


ATTORNEY 


1 











THE purchasing agent is here seeking someone on 
whom to impose the liability for the defective wind- 
shield. The immediate vendor is out of business, prob- 
ably with assets liquidated. There remains only the 
manufacturer. But the purchasing agent had no actual 
contract with the manufacturer. He had dealt only 
with the dealer, an independent businessman. Is the 
purchasing agent, nevertheless, permitted by law to 
recover from the manufacturer for breach of a con- 
tractual warranty regarding the glass described as 
shatterproof in the manufacturer’s circulars? 
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A few recent cases do allow such recovery, particu- 
larly for injuries arising through the use of unwhole- 
some food. In the majority of instances, recovery is 
not allowed, unless negligence on the part of the manu- 
facturer is shown or taken for granted from the 
nature of the case. 

Lawyer Roen, however, seems to be right in saying 
that, as a matter of business policy, a manufacturer 
would recognize such a bona fide claim as the purchas- 
ing agent is sponsoring. Those claims that looked 


spurious it would combat on n the grounds discussed. 
Copy by H. H. Shively, B Institute; drawings by G. E. Tulloch. 
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The use of multiple-strand roller chain 
is not limited to the shorter pitches. 
Here's one 23” wide, 22” pitch, used 
on 22 and 80 tooth sprocket wheels. 
driving from a 550 H.P. motor at 290 
rpm. to a steel mill laminator at 80 
rpm., 9842” center distance. The oc- 
casional peak loads on this job re- 
quires as much as 1000 H.P. (Dia- 
mond Chain & Mfg. Co.) 


OWER transmission chain drives include the 

chains, the sprockets, the take-ups or aligners, 
possible accessory links or devices, guards, lubri- 
cators, and the like. 

These drives are bought for three general pur- 
poses. These are, in order of the numbers of pur- 
chases made: 

1. For maintenance. To replace chain drives, 
or to displace other kinds of drives. 

2. For new equipment. To drive new machines 
or groups. Or as parts of machines or devices 
built or revamped for use within the buyers’ 
plants. 

3. As original equipment. To be installed and 
shipped out on products made by the buyer. 

Chains also may be bought for automobile truck 
repairs, and for the timing of internal combustion 
engines, Diesel equipment, etc. But here we deal 
only with their use for production equipment. 

Because of the growing need for positive driv- 
ing and controlling of machines, the employment 
of chain drives is increasing. Therefore, PUR- 
CHASING asked transmission chain drive manu- 
facturers what factors should be considered in 
buying them. 

We asked them, in effect: “What is the best 
way to get the lowest ultimate costs in chain 
drives?” 

This article is a digest of their answers. 


Tough drilling in the oil fields requires 
rugged and dependable power transmis- 
sion. (Chain Belt Co.) 
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FACTORS in BUYING 








POWER 


TRANSMISSION 


Chain Drives 


E. L. CADY 





Service Considerations 


The point on which all manufacturers wer 
strongest agreement, was the importance of 
engineering service given by chain manufactur 
and their representatives, particularly in resp 
to original equipment installations. Factors wh 
seem to be subtle, can make the differences 
tween satisfactory performance and very long p 
formance. And with specialized engineering, n 
values and cost-savers can be added to the fw 
tions of many drives. 

The local distributors of the chain drives 
be the contacts for most maintenance and 
plant equipment installations. Their crews 
install the drives. Therefore, chain manut 
turers say, the service of the mill supply 
handling a chain may be a pertinent enginee 
































Four general classes of drive chains (left to right): Malleable iron or steel 





chains without bushings or rollers, working on cast sprockets; steel roller 
chains with bushings, working on cast or cut sprockets; finished roller chains 
working on cut sprockets; silent chains working on cut sprockets. 





The smoothness of chain drives is illus- 
trated by this unretouched photograph 
of a 5% pitch chain operating at more 


than 2000 f.p.m 


(Ramsey Chain Co.) 


(Link Belt Co.) 


factor in calculating the final costs of drives. 

Engineering service may choose among types 
of chains, and among grades and features within 
types. 

Types or classes of chains, in order of the oper- 
ating speeds at which they are most commonly 
used, are: 

No bushing or roller chains for use on cast 


Lower accuracy steel roller and bushing. For 
use on cast or cut sprockets. 

Higher accuracy steel roller and bushing. 
For use on out sprockets only. 

Silent types, for cut sprockets only. 

thin each of those classes, there are chains 


made of special alloys, of special accuracies, or 
having other special features. The desirability of 
avoiding these, and of using standard types which 
can be had from several sources of supply, may 








be enhanced if war time conditions 
get worse. Choosing the best stand- 
ard or special chain for any given 
installation, must be by several 
factors about which suppliers can 
advise. 


Quality Factors 


Ultimate tensile strength of the 
chain is one factor. It is important 
in that it must be high enough. But 
it usually is measured by steady 
pulling on the chain to be tested, 
and therefore does not tell the full 
story of strength. The tensile 
strength of chain does not in any 
way offer a measure of power 
transmission capabilities, these be- 


Roller chains alike on both sides may 

be run over or under the sprockets, a 

distinct advantage in many machinery 

applications. (Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Co.) 
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Chain drive on a Pratt & Whitney compressor (Whitney Chain & 
Mig. Co.) 








1. Engineering Service 
/ 2. Local Availability 


3. Service Hazards 
Shock 
Misalignment 
Fire 
Moisture 
Chemical 
Lubrication difficulties 
Non get-at-ability 
} Space available 
Loads and speeds 


Safety 


4. Real Installation Costs 
' Chain 

Sprockets 
Adjustments 
Guards 

Lubricators 

Labor 


Machine outage 





Some Factors In Buying Chain Drives 


5. Real Service Life 
At peak efficiency 


At acceptable efficiency 


6. Preventive Maintenance 
Costs 


Lubrication 

Take up 
Re-alignment 
Shear pins 

Labor 

Equipment outage 


Supervision 


7. Salvage Values 
For easier drives 
Incidental use 


Scrap 


8. Repair or Restorative 
Maintenance Costs 


Whole chains 
Individual links 
Sprockets 
Other parts 
Labor 
Supervision 


Equipment outage 
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Special Operating 






Conditions 









Hygroscopic 
Moist 
Wet 
Hot 
Cold 


Corrosive 








Abrasive 















































Above: This chain drive has been on 24-hour service 

days per week, since 1927. (Ramsey Chain Co.) Below 

Successful operation under gritty conditions in a sar 
and gravel plant. (Chain Belt Co.) 
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A high-speed timing drive. Triple %” 
pitch roller chain operating at 4200 r.p.m. 
(Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.) 





At right: Assembly view, showing a 

quadruple chain drive installed from the 

power plant on a dragline excavator. 
(Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.) 


ing rather a matter of the quality and area of the 
pin-bushing joints. 

Shock resistance, or ability of the chain to with- 
stand sudden, hard yanks, is a measure of 
strength. Repeated shock loads, though well under 
the breaking strength of the chain, may ulti- 
mately cause fatigue breaks or stretch the chain 
out of its pitch without actually breaking, thus 
causing operating troubles. The use of tough 
alloys, suitable heat treatments, and accuracies 
of manufacture with good structural design, pro- 
vide shock resistance. 

Wear resistance is a matter of alloys, heat 
treatments, accuracies, structures, protection and 
lubrication. Some operating conditions call for 
low priced chains which can be replaced cheaply 
after rapid wear. But most drives are best served 
by installations which will last as long as the 
equipment they operate. 

A factor of growing importance in wear re- 
sistance, is the secondary efficiency of the drive. 
This problem is common to all parts of modern 
machines. When brand new, the drive is at its 
peak efficiency. But after that there may follow 
a period of secondary efficiency during which the 
- drive is too valuable and satisfactory to discard 
but is somewhat under its best efficiency. 

The slight noise made by a chain may increase 
as it goes into its period of secondary efficiency. 
Noises, caused by vibration, may be air borne or 
structure borne. A partially worn drive may seem 
silent to a man standing close by it, yet may be 
sending through shafts, beams and other struc- 
tural members, vibrations which are annoying to 
people some distance away. 

The smoothness with which driven equipment 
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Why Chain Drives Are Used 


Positive Convenient local 


supplies 
Flexible 


Few operating troubles 
Short centers P 8 


Wide selection of types 
and sizes 


Little maintenance 


Easy replacement 
Adaptable 
Wise engineering 


service Low ultimate costs 




































































































operates, may decrease with the secondary effi- 
ciency of the chain. And with modern, finely fin- 
ished products to be made, this smoothness may 
be a necessity. 

Buyers therefore make choice between two 
courses. One is to select drives which will last 
through their secondary efficiencies as long as the 
operated equipment does. The other is to get 
drives which will maintain peak efficiencies for 
the longest periods, even if this entails higher 
initial costs. 


Operating Conditions 


In discussing such matters with the sales engi- 
neers of chain manufacturers or of local sup- 
pliers, it is important to tell these men enough. 

They need to know the actual load factors to 
be carried, any special conditions under which 
the drive must function, and any desired improve- 
ments in performance as contrasted to the drives 
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being replaced or displaced. And they need to know the worst. 

The first point is the load factors. These are divided among 
starting, running, stopping and reversing. Important to them 
is speed, shock, fluctuation, and the time periods of operation. 
A drive which is running steadily all way, may withstand less 
abuse than one used intermittently for short running periods. 

Load factors and special conditions to be met, may change 
during the life of a drive. Changing of products, to be made 
by the driven equipment, adding of contro] mechanisms, and 
changing of whole factory atmospheres, all are common and 
abrupt today. The drive which was adequate a year ago, may 
need serious re-study before being replaced when worn out. 

Electrical circuits, overloaded by adding new equipment, 
may be putting fluctuating load strains on drives. Many auto- 
matic control devices must act by over controlling enough to 
overcome operating inertias, and so may put shock loads on 
drives. Air conditioning can add hazards of either moisture 
or hygroscopic dryness. A change in type of driving motor 
to make operation less fluctuating, can eliminate the shock 
cushioning slip on which the designers of the drvie counted. 
Changes in the materials to be processed, may add acid, abra- 
sive, or high speed hazards. 

The sales engineers cooperating on the replacement of an 
old drive or the installing of a new one, need to know not only 
what such changes have occurred, but what ones are planned 
or even are possible. When considering chains for new equip- 
ment or in redesigning or changed functioning of old equip- 
ment, the possible secondary functions of some kinds of chains 
may be useful. Equipped with lugs, special links, plates, etc., 





Oil field draw works, using doubie, triple and quadruple 
roller chain drives. (Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.) 


power transmission chains can convey materials, trip auto- 
matic mechanisms, eject finished materials or feed raw ones, 
carry tools to their points of operation, and the like. To all 
such possibilities, sales engineers need to look ahead. 


Installation and Maintenance 


The sales engineers also need to know whether or not chain 
drives can be located, or re-located, to leave more room for 
machine operators or for other mechanisms . 

The abilities of these drives to function in very little space 
and in out of the way spots, is their greatest maintenance 
hazard. All too often they are hard to get at for inspection 
and lubrication. 

Drives must be aligned properly, and must be kept in line. 
The higher the speed and heavier the load, the more important 
this is. Also, unless the drives are away underloaded or unless 
slack makes no difference, there should be provision for taking 
up initial stretch and slight wear, while keeping alignment 
accurate. Continued on page 88 
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Schematic Check List of 
Load Factors 


1. Starting Load 


How often started... 
Is running load times what .. . 
Yank... 
Gentle ... 
Intermittent shocks .. . 
Acceleration 

Rapid... 

Slow... 

Variable ... 


2. Running Load 


Steady... 

Steady speed, with shocks. . . 
Variable .. . 

Variable, with shocks .. . 


3. Reversing Load 


How often... 
Abrupt... 
Smooth .. . 


4. Stopping Load 


How often... . 
Stops heavy machines .. . 
Stops motor only, or light machines 
Deceleration 
Abrupt .. . 
Rapid... 
SO es 
Idling... 


5. Shock Protections 


Shear pins... 
Clutches... 
Belts... 
Governors . . 
Fly wheels... 
































Selecting Classes of Chains 
1. Operating speeds 

Ultimate tensile strength 

Shock resistance 

Wear resistance 


Special conditions 


aM fw 


Operating noises 
Air Borne 
Structure borne 


“ 


Operating smoothness 


8. Secondary functions 


Convey 

Trip mechanisms 
Operate signals 
Feed and eject 
Index 




















ELECTRICAL POWER 


Shall we purchase it 


or generate our own? 











LECTRICAL power is the lifeblood of indus- 
try. From the standpoint of the purchasing 
agent the aggregate annual consumption is more 
than sixty billion kilowatt hours. The cash value 
of this item is $1,200,000,000, the equivalent of the 
cost of constructing twenty-four modern battleships. 
The purchase of an item representing a cash out- 
lay of such proportions will naturally set the mind 
of the purchasing agent to analyzing costs. A pre- 
vious article (in the issue of May, 1939) stressed 
the proper interpretation of rate schedules for the 
users of purchased power. This is written with the 
assumption that you are either purchasing at the 
most advantageous rate or else generating your own 
energy. 


GET THE FACTS 


HE causes prompting your 
investigation into the rela- 
tive costs of purchasing power 
or generating your own, may be 
varied and widely divergent. Advocates for each 
theory will have much to say. You will be con- 
fronted with a conflicting mass of truths, half 
truths, and untruths. Words will be hurled at you 
through a smoke screen of statistics. Assertions 
will be flung by the diplomatic corps of the public 
utility company. More phrases will be tossed by 
the shock troops of the equipment manufacturers. 
In one large eastern city, the board of school direc- 
tors became so confused by the conflicting argu- 
ments that a consulting engineer was retained to 
make an independent survey at a cost of $10,000. 
After the survey was completed, there is still no 
action taken because of the complexity of the prob- 
lem. 
Once it becomes known that a change or even 
an inquiry is contemplated, pandemonium breaks 
forth and the propagandists rush in from all sides. 
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Pressure is applied from every angle to influence 
your decision. 

Your own investigation will reveal several basic 
truths common to both. The cost of generation 
will depend on conditions within your factory, 
while the cost of purchased power depends largely 
on conditions of the available power supply. 


LOCATION 
DETERMINES 
POWER SOURCE 


OCATION is a prime 

factor. Industry follows 
fuel in its search for strate- 
gic locations. That fact ap- 
plies to coal, oil, or natural gas. Anthracite coal 
is produced only in Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal 
is mined in thirty states with Pennsylvania leading 
in production. 

Because of the widespread publicity given to hy- 
droelectric plants during the last few years, partic- 
ularly by the government, it is common belief that 
water power is a cheaper medium for generation 
for the public utilities and government projects. In 
some instances there are savings; in many there 
are economic disadvantages. The development of 
a hydro plant and its attending site is not figured 
in pennies. The fixed charges of this type of in- 
dustry are twice as great as those of some other 
forms of generation. Failure of water supply is 
not outside the realm of possibility. 

The location of a hydroelectric station is fre- 
quently at a remote site, making the source of sup- 
ply relatively distant from the point of consump- 
tion. A transmission line may exceed $20,000 per 
mile in cost when carried over high tension towers. 
The farther removed the consumer is from the point 
of generation, the greater the linedrop. In some 
instances the leakage reaches 20%. All this when 
other types of generation can be placed almost any- 
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where, using the cheapest and most accessible fuel. 
It is true that water is also required for other types 
of generation, but primarily as a medium of con- 
densation only. 

Natural gas is now produced in twenty-one states. 
Many non-producing states are supplied by pipe- 
lines. Three-fourths of the total production is con- 
sumed industrially. 

Fuel oil is also used to a large extent by indus- 
trials located along the seaboard. These factories 
are located near wharves that accommodate the 
tankers. The gas and electrical power plants as 
a unit consume 30,000,000 barrels (42 gallons) an- 
nually. 

It may be seen that location and fuel both play 
a very important part in the economical production 
of electric power. That is true of consumer genera- 
tion and purchased power in as much as it has a 
direct effect on rates. 

From this point on, there is very little common 
ground for relative comparison. It is impossible 
to follow a hard and fast formula to guide your 
decision. The best method is to sift pertinent and 
flexible suggestions until they localize your own 
problem. Bear in mind that the variance in cost of 
purchased power has an amazing range. From the 
standpoint of type of industry it may slide from 
three cents Per kilowatt hour in leather-goods shops 
to three mills per kilowatt hour in the chemical 
manufacturing industry. From the standpoint of 
location the variance is just as great. 

It may reasonably be stated, though not without 
exception, that in areas where purchased power is 
cheap because of location, the savings effected by 
consumer generation is either very small or nil. 
The exception lies in those industries where the 
importance of power cost is well above the average. 
To clarify the statement, before considering con- 
sumer generation in an area where “low cost pur- 
chased power” already exists, the power should 
be of such importance in cost that it is almost a 
basic raw material. 


UTILIZING 
AVAILABLE 
CAPACITY 


NDUSTRIES that use a 

large volume of steam in 
heating or processing often 
find it advantageous to gen- 
erate their own power. Exhaust steam from high 
pressure boilers may be readily utilized by direct 
hookup with power units. Even a small plant that 
falls into this classification may profit. An engine 
generator set with the capacity of 100 kilowatts, 
by utilizing the exhaust steam, can generate one 
kilowatt hour by using one-half pound more coal. 
The usual central station requires two pounds to 
generate one kilowatt hour. 

There are several angles at this point which will 
bring objections. You may represent an industrial 
that uses a large amount of steam. The power de- 
mand may exceed your own ability to generate 
enough power for peak loads. In this case the 
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differential may be purchased and consumer gen 
eration still be advantageous. Some industrials may 
find themselves in the unique position of generating 
more than is required. Public utilities have often 
arranged to purchase overages of this type. One 
shipbuilding corporation on the eastern seaboard 
had enough capacity to carry an area of 50,000 
population when the utility plants failed in a se 
vere storm because of high water. 

In industries where steam is used in large vol 
ume for heating purposes, it may be profitable to 
generate during the cold months and purchase powe! 
when no heat is needed. 

For industries of all sizes when the steam load 
is great in comparison to the power requirements 
consumer generation is usually desirable. If 50 
of the exhaust steam is utilized to replace the stean 
flowing directly from the boilers, the fuel costs ar: 
practically halved in the power generation. 

If your industry operates on a twenty-four hour 
a day basis, whether you use steam or not, consum 
er generation is often an asset. As the hours of 
operation increase, the overhead cost decreases. Th« 
return on the initial investment is two to thre 
times as great. Bakeries, dairies, food manufac 
tories, and many others that have a long operatin 
day, profit by consumer generation. 

If your industry already maintains a large siz 
boiler plant, a power unit can be added readil 
without increasing the boiler capacity. This cil 
cumstance is often found in laundries, in dye houses 
etc., that have converted the situation into added 
profits. An added feature is found in the fact that 
there is very little added to their labor overhea 
The only real expenditure is in the power unit 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PROVIDE LOW-COST 
POWER 


OR the smaller indu: 

tries, hundreds of thot 
sands of horsepower hou 
are being converted into lo\ 
cost electrical energy by Diesel engines. This typ 
of generation is making tremendous strides in com 
petition with purchased power. 

The growth of the Diesel engine industry has 
been aided by depression years and lean markets 
In plants of medium size this medium of generatio: 
can produce power, in many instances, for less tha 
one cent per kilowatt hour. If you are paying mo! 
an unbiased survey made by an engineer who is not 
prejudiced, might prove beneficial. You, at mai 
times during a year, call in an electrical contracto 
for maintenance, repair, or alteration. That mai 
has probably the mental and actual equipment 
give you a bona-fide survey at little cost. 

It is difficult to find any industry to which 
gineers have been unable to adapt Diesel pow: 
These engines are used widely in the commercia 
industrial, and transportation fields. The mai 
requisite in making a selection, if you decide on a1 
installation, is to choose a reliable unit backed 
a company beyond reproach. 


Continued on page 








Background for Purchasing 


HERE’S no such person as 

“the average purchasing 
agent.” We found that out 
when, in recent weeks, we com- 
piled the case histories of 244 
representative purchasing men, 
covering their educational and 
business training and experi- 
ence. But the composite picture 
which emerges from this study 
—as accurate a cross-section of 
the field, we believe, as can be 
determined—does reveal some 
interesting and significant facts 
regarding the background and 
qualifications of today’s buyers, 
and furnishes authentic current 
information regarding the sort 
of men to whom industry has en- 
trusted the wise expenditure of 
5814 cents of the manufacturing 
dollar, the government’s esti- 
mate of the average portion of 
industry’s total budget which 
goes for materials and supplies. 


Career Men in Purchasing 


Two of the questions asked 
were: ‘How long have you been 
with your present company?” 
and “How long in purchasing 
work?” The answers to both 
of these inquiries indicate an 
unusual continuity of service 
and relatively low rate of turn- 
over. Purchasing has a definite 
status as a career occupation, 
and is a worthy objective as an 
executive position in the man- 
agement organization. Further- 
more the answers reveal a high 
average length of experience in 
purchasing work, indicative of 
the competence and knowledge 
which come from such experi- 
ence. 

The length of service among 
these 244 men in their present 
companies ranges from five in- 
stances of two years or less, up 
to two cases of forty years or 
more. The average figure is 18.2 
years. The middle third fall in 
the range of from 15 to 21 
years. 

The length of time devoted to 
purchasing work includes time 
spent in subordinate buying po- 
sitions as well as at the head of 
the department. The extreme 
ranges are two cases of two 
years or less up to one instance 
of forty years. The average is 
17 years. The middle third fall 
in the range of 14 to 20 years. 
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The individual case records 
were further analyzed to note 
the correlation, if any, between 
length of experience in purchas- 
ing and length of service in the 
company. In 57 cases (23.3°) 
the two periods coincided; the 
inference being that these men 
have grown up with the depart- 
ment. More significant is that 
fact that in 122 cases, or exact- 
ly 50%, length of service with 
the company exceeds the period 
of buying, indicating a general 
policy of bringing men from 
other departments of the com- 
pany into purchasing work. It 
follows from this that these 50% 
of buyers have had prior ex- 
perience in other branches of 
the company’s activities, a valu- 
able background for understand- 
ing of the problems of produc- 
tion, engineering and _ sales, 
which will be analyzed in detail 
a little later. 

In 65 cases (26.6), pur- 
chasing experience antedates the 
present company connection, in- 
dicating the more professional 
aspect of the work, where pur- 
chasing skill and experience 
have been enlisted for a definite 
functional service. 


48% Are College Trained 


Regarding the educational 
background, the study shows 
that one hundred and eighteen 
of the men (48.4%) have had 
college training, seventy-one of 
these (29.1%) having com- 
pleted the course leading to a 
degree. Among this number 
there is a preponderance of tech- 
nical training, as indicated by 
the degrees held. Twenty-nine 
of the seventy-one graduates 
(40.8%) hold the general course 
degrees in arts, philosophy, law 
or business administration. The 
other forty-two (59.2%) have 
scientific or engineering degrees. 
The detailed list follows: 


ee eon ee 23 
EE eee 20 
 - eer re 13 
eh eee eee 5 
B. C. S. or B. B. A. 3 
SS ae Ae 3 
i ia 3 
Os Qo a 1 


In addition, thirteen of these 
men have done graduate work 
leading to advanced degrees in 


chemical engineering (4), me- 
chanical engineering (3), elec- 
trical engineering (2), civil en- 
gineering (1), and law (3), 
while other graduate work is re- 
ported in metallurgy, business 
administration, and education. 
Among the group which is 
not college trained, no less than 
ninety-six have had courses in 
commercial schools, evening 
schools, university extension 
work, and the like. The majori- 
ty of these (72) were in com- 
mercial subjects, management 
and accounting. Seventeen fol- 
lowed studies of a technical na- 
ture. The balance included traf- 
fic, design, law and aviation. 


Practical Experience 


On the practical side, 183 of 
these men, or 75%, have busi- 


ness or factory experience in 
addition to their purchasing 
work. They know what it is to 


handle and use the materials 
of industry; they have laid out 
designs on the drafting boards 
and have drawn off material 
lists; they have made the labora- 
tory tests; they know mechanics 
of storekeeping and traffic man- 
agement, of records, costs, and 
accounts; they have sold mer- 
chandise to other purchasing 
men and can meet the salesmen 
on the ground of common ex- 
perience. Some of them have 
had experience in several of 
these lines, and in some cases 
the production, accounting or 
technical duties have been car- 
ried on along with buying. 

One hundred of these pur- 
chasing men (41%) have been 
in production work, their aver- 
age experience being 7.2 years. 
Sixty-eight (27.9%) are experi- 
enced in accounting, with an 
average of 7.0 years at such 
work. Fifty-one (20.9%) have 
held technical or engineering po- 
sitions, for an average of 7.2 
years. Thirty-three (13.5%) 
have been in sales work, for an 
average of 4.3 years. 

Nine have been in traffic de- 
partments, for an average of 
6.8 years. Six have been in 
stores work, for an average of 
12 years. Others have had 
varied experience in construc- 
tion, statistics, costs, credit, 

Continued on page 91 
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January 1940 Pa 
First - of - the - month quotations 
for carloads or mill shipments, 
with comparative prices quoted 
one month ago and one year ago 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1939 1939 1940 1939 1939 1940 
ACIDS Saltpeter, crystals ......... 07% 07% 
: Soda 
Acetic, 28%, ORE ae ee 2.22 2.13 2:33 Ash, 58%, light, bulk, ewt. = .90 90 
Muriatic, 18 deg., cewt. ..... 1.50 1.50 1.50 Caustic, 76%, solid ....... 2.30 2.30 2. 
Nitric, 36 deg., cwt. ........ 5.00 5.00 5.00 Sal, Works, cwt. ........ 1.10 1.10 1.1 
Oxalic, Works, cwt. ........ 10.75 10.75 10.75 Sodium 
Phenol, Works, See 14.25 14.25 14.25 Bicarbonate, cwt. ....... 1.70 1.70 1.7( 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., ton ..... 16.50 16.50 16.50 Phosphate, cwt. ......... 1.85 2.10 2.1 
Silicate, 60 deg., cwt. ..... 1.65 1.65 1.6 
Sulphur, Comm., cwt. ...... 1.60 2.60 2: 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, N. Y. dock, per M .... 12.00 12.50 12.00 
Cement, f.o.b. plant, bbl: ... 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Glass, single B, per box ..... 2.50 2.70 2.70 COAL & COKE 
reg lh aril COC 2.16 2.80 2.75 
Nails, wire, per keg ........ 2.45 2.55 2.55 Anthracite, stove, mines .... 6.40 5.99 
Oak flooring, per M ft. ..... 70.00 72.00 71.00 Bituminous, Cleaf. mine run 2.25 2.70 2 
Southern pine, K.C., per M ft. 23.23 25.07 25.16 Bituminous, Pa. Grade A ... 2.40 2.50 2 
Beehive Coke, Connellsville . 4.00 5.00 
Perris ° Tewark 25 12 
CHEMICALS By product Coke, Newark .. 10.80 11.38 1] 
Alcohol, denatured, gal. .... 32 31% 31% FERTILIZERS 
Alum, potash, ewt. ......... 3.40 3.40 3.75 
Alumina Sulf., Comm., Muriate potash, 80-85%, per 
Works, ee ae 1.15 1.15 1.15 MENS IG ~o,516. 415s a Soe eene we 656 53% 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg., Sulphate potash, 90-95%, 
drums Se Sa are .02 .0214 02% OMS) feces cul. ciarv are tise @ 38.00 36.25 3f 
Arsenic Nitrate soda, bulk ......... 27.00 27.00 27. 
SE ONE, cic co nk sans 8.00 3.00 3.00 Sulphate ammonia, dom. bulk 28.00 27.75 28 
Red, ie Ng OR a 15.75 18.00 18.00 Steained bonemeal, 3 and 50, 
Barium ek err SS 30.00 
ace ee Re 77.00 77.00 77.00 
mrpenate, ton .. 6.6.25. 56.50 56.50 56.50 
Bensol, pure, gal. ......... 16 16 16 GRAINS 
Borax, POW, ton ... 2. 645. 48.00 48.00 48.00 pi ; : ; 
Sarre 2.00 1.75 1.75 Fg Tage gp si lata = 64 
Formaldehyde, lb. ......... 05% 0514 05% orn, No. 3, yellow, bu. .... Di 5514 
. OV 91 91 Oats, No. 2, white, Du. ...... 32% 41 
Glycerine, drums, lb. ....... 12% 12% 12% ue Mo. & Ween. 6 633 ene 
Lead acetate, white, broken, Whe eae . iad oa ah as 7 
BE da aaihen sent wvdes 0.00 11.00 11.00 ~*gelipacieedlaveenlichiamme Mae oT 
Nickel sulphate : WU. cece see e ee reee hol . + . O09 2 i */2 
I A a il sisa. 13 13 13 Flour, spring patents, 196 
BN iddaneonws ncawes 13 13 13 ee Nansamemrrn tweet? § — — 
Potash 
Comstic, 00d . 2... .0 secs 06% 06% 0614 HIDES 
Permanganate .......... 18% 18% 1814 
Sal Ammoniac Light native cows, lb. ..... 12 14 
GTan. White, CWE... o<.00%% 4.50 4.50 4.50 Heavy native steers, lb. .... 12 14 
Gran. SPAY, CWE. 26. .0%.. 5.75 5.75 5.75 Calfskins, 5-7 lbs., per skin . 1.30 1.80 








PURCHASING 


Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1939 1940 


IRON & STEEL 


Pig iron, foundry No. ‘ 21.00 23.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley .. .. 20.50 22.50 
Cast iron pipe 50.00 52.20 
Forging billets 40.00 40.00 
Sheet bars 34.00 34.00 
Wire rocs 43.00 43.00 
Cold rolled sheets, ta 
Hot rolled spaned pong PAPER 

cwt. Ze 
Cold rolled strips, cwt. 2 9 2.9% 2.9% News, roll, ton 50.00 50.00 
Hot rolled strips, cwt. 2.1) Z. 2 Book, M. F., cwt. 5.85 6.25 
Tin plate, cwt. 5.35 5. 5. Wrapping, northern, ewt. .. 4.75 5.00 
Bars, cwt. 2.2! .. 2. Wrapping, southern, ewt. .. 3.50 4.00 
Shapes, cwt. s. 3 3. Wrapping, manila jute, cwt. 8.20 8.25 
Bright wire, cwt. 2.6 6 2.6 Chip board, No. 1, ton .... 27.50 45.00 
Ground shafting, cwt. 2. ah 7 Wood pulp, mech., ton 22.00 32.00 
Rails, ton : 40.00 40.00 Wood pulp, sulph., No. 1, ewt. 2.00 2.00 
No. 2 heavy melting scrap, 

13.50 18.00 


PETROLEUM 


Crude, Mid-Continent 
Crude, Penna. 
METALS, NON-FERROUS Gasoline, 65 OC. cscs 
° Bunker Oil C 
i a Kerosene, 41-43 grav. 
A ir rots : & 4 s 
yo ern ae cosh ib Penn. bright stock, light, 25 
Copper ; | i 1 Ze nom. 
Electrolytic Penn. cylinder oil, 600 flash . 10% 17% nom. 
Casting 
Lake 
Chromium, 97%, spot 
Lead, E. St. Louis 
Nickel, ingot 
Quicksilver, flask 77. 00 143. 00 145 
Silver, bars, N. Y., per oz. .. A2% 34% 
Tin, Straits, spot .468 52 
Zine, B. St. Lewis .......... .045 .06 
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METAL PRODUCTS 


Copper wire, bare, cwt. .... 15.37! 15.875 15.375 RUBBER 
Yellow brass sheets, high ... 625 19.06 19.; 


Smoked sheets 


TEXTILES 
NAVAL STORES Cotton middlings, Galveston . : .0976 108 


Turpentine, gal. 305 32 337! — halon ou Ei pet 27 21% 
Resin, Geade 8. bhi . rint cloths, 38 , 64x60 .. F 05% 05% 
’ ’ ‘ : ‘ ; Sheeting, 37”, 48x48 ; 06% 06% 
Wool, fine combing, %4-biood 67. 95 .00 
PAINT MATERIALS Worsted yarns, French 2-40s 1.47% 1.87% 87% 
Worsted yarns, English 2-40s_ 1.35 1.76 73 
White lead, dry, basic car- Silk, Japan, double extra 
bonate : .07 .07 cracks . 82 3.46 4.50 
Carbon black 03 ¥ 03% ‘ Rayon, viscose, 150, 40s .... of 53 53 
Shellac, orange 10% 7 ‘ Burlap, 10%4-0z., 40” . 0495 P 104 
Linseed oil 08: .097 RPGR, DEGING 5c. <68i6 5 6 600 05% : B 07} 








THE TIE THAT BINDS US TO 
COMFORTABLE OLD FRIENDS Is STEEL! 


Everyone has a favorite pair of really comfortable shoes 
until the leather is thoroughly pliable, the shoes wholly comfort 
Ever stop to think that steel makes that possible? The average pail 


of shoes has 94 pieces of steel---which hold the shoe togethe 
it long life, make the modern shoe comfortable-- --in fact 
possible. 


Almost everything in life today depends on steel--the cloth« 
wear, our transportation, the buildings we work in, the apy 
that make modern life easier are of steel or made by steel mac! 


Not, of course, just any steel. The nails in your shoes a 
type of steel, the tin-plated steel for packaging food is anoth 
sheet for your automobile body is a third. Youngstown mainta 
great research department to make certain that on every orde 
place with us you will get the steel which will meet your : 
ments, and will help you produce a better product, at more 
you. 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Produ 
Tin Plate - Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails 
and Spikes 
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How much do 
1000 letters 
cost? 


Stenographic 
and Overhead 
$135.00 or 75% 













Letterheads and 
second sheets 
$12.60 or 7% 


Envelopes 
$3.60 or 2% 





Mailing 
$27.00 or 15% 


For the best carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons, MultiKopy 
and Star Brand, only $1.80 or 1°% 


Mr. Purchasing Agent! These figures are the 
result of a careful study of correspondence 
costs. They show conclusively that the per 
letter cost of guality carbon paper and type- 
writer ribbons is a small price to pay for 


neater letters and reliable office records. 


Leading business offices have frequently ben- 
efited through the service of their nearby 
W ebster Representative. He will also be glad 
to study your individual needs, without ob- 
ligation tO you. A careful check-up may not 
only simplify and improve your office work, 
but actually save you money. Write to us... 


we will have him call. 


WEBSTER 


CARBON PAPERS and 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


7 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





WALTER ARMSTRONG, Purchasing 
Agent of the American National 
Bank, Chicago, addressed a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, on 
the topic, ‘Bank Purchasing.” 


ROLAND M. BRENNAN is the new 
purchasing agent for the District 
of Columbia, succeeding MARION 
C. HARGROVE, whose retirement 
after fifty years of service was re- 
ported last month. Mr. Brennan 
was formerly secretary to the 
Board of District Commissioners. 


THOMAS E. SAVAGE has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Erie Railroad, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, succeeding the late F. 
W. Holt. Mr. Savage’s entire busi- 
ness career has been in the pur- 
chasing department of the railroad, 
starting as a clerk in 1903. He be- 
came assistant purchasing agent in 
1930. FRANK J. LOUGHLIN, who 
has been with the department since 
1905, becomes assistant purchasing 
agent. 


WALTER S. CONNOR has been 
named City Purchasing Agent at 
Lowell, Mass., by Mayor-elect 
George T. Ashe. He_ succeeds 
GEORGE MONAZYNSKI in the office. 


WILLIAM F. STREMKE has been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 
Murphy Diesel Co., Milwaukee, 
succeeding Mr. Werk. 


A. W. RUF retired last month 
from the position of General Pur- 
chasing Agent for the Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, after round- 
ing out a half century of service 
with the organization. He became 
associated with the Cudahy Co. in 
1889, at the South Omaha plant, 
moving to Chicago in 1911, when 
headquarters were established in 
the latter city. In addition to his 
purchasing duties, Mr. Ruf was a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


GORDON H. BAKER has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
Roanoke, Va., succeeding the late 
Marshall A. Shuff. 


KARL L. BATES, Purchasing 
Agent of Matthews Hardwoods, 
Inc., Seattle, and president of the 
Washington Association, W. H. 
CroucH, Purchasing Agent of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., and 
H. D. VAN EATON, State Purchas- 
ing Agent, were featured in a 


For additional products see Buyer's Directory, pa 
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broadcast over Station KJR, Se- 
attle, on December 4th, when they 


were interviewed by George F. 
Skiff, director of the “Buy Wash- 
ington Products” program. Other 
purchasing men in the audience 
participated in the general quiz 
which went out over the air. 


DOROTHEA HENNINGER has been 
named purchasing agent for the 
Transcontinental Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, with headquarters in New 
York City. 


HARRY TANZER has resigned as 
purchasing agent for the Feder- 
ated Metals Co., St. Louis, and is 
now associated with the Duquesne 
Smelting Corp., Pittsburgh. 


LEE S. GATY has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Franklin 
County, Ohio, a newly created of- 
fice, effective January Ist. Mr. Gaty 
was formerly secretary of the City 
Purchasing Office at Columbus. 


ROBERT SALISBURY has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for Pass 
& Seymour, Syracuse, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding D. E. PREST. 


M. J. MORIARTY, Purchasing 
Agent of the U. S. Playing Card 
Co., addressed the class dinner of 
the Salesmanship group of the 
University of Cincinnati, on “The 
Salesman and the Purchasing 
Agent.” 


FRANK M. HOLLOWAY, formerly 
purchasing agent for the Freeport 
Sulphur Co., and more _ recently 
manager of the company’s Houston 
office, has been transferred to New 
York, where he will direct the 
eastern sales office of the Vapor 
Recovery Systems Co. 


CHARLES B. MCCLASKEY, for the 
past four years associated with the 
Biddle Purchasing Co., has joined 
the purchasing staff of the Ace 
Hardware Corp., Chicago. 


HARVEY F. PHIPARD, JR., has 
been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Continental Screw Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., succeeding JOHN 
A. TURNER, who has been trans- 
ferred to the credit department of 
the company. 


MAYNARD HYLAND has been ap- 
pointed secretary for the City 
Board of Purchase at Columbus, 
Ohio. He succeeds HAROLD LLOYD, 
who resigned to accept a private 
business position. 
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YEAR RIGHT! 


—SAYS COL. CLIPPER 


USE CLIPPER-LACED BELT JOINTS IN 1940... 
AND ENJOY TROUBLE-FREE BELT OPERATION! 


A Clipper-Laced belt joint is as flexible as the 
belt itself, crossways as well as length-wise. Each 
hook is independent — no carding material to 
prevent belt joint from conforming to a crown 
pulley ... Clipper Lubrihide connecting pins 
last 2 to 4 times longer, because they have 


exclusive, permanent, internal lubrication, whi 
eliminates binding and wear as the belt joint 
flex . . . Use Clipper Belt Hooks for ALL fi 
belts. You’ll find LUBRIHIDE Pins packed a 
standard in all boxes of Clipper Hooks at NO 
ADDITIONAL COST! 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Copyright 1940, Clipper Belt Lacer Co 





For additional products see Buyer's Directory, page 108 












New Officers for 1940 New Haven Clock Co.; Treasurer, 

: tient Assoriati J. P. Camp of Phoenix Mutual Life 
aE Aavaenioen Insurance Co., Hartford; National 
President, R. C. Swanton of Win- Director, C. W. Leonard of the 


chester Repeating Arms Co., New 3ristol Co. 

Haven; Vice Presidents, L. D. Mul- 

doon of Jenkins Brothers, Bridge- Hamilton Association 

port, and H. W. Schwarz of the 

Robertson Paper Box Co., Mont- President, C. R. McNeil of Fuller 
ville; Secretary, F. A. Neumann of Brush Co., Ltd.; Vice Presidents, 
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“We need these gages imme- 
diately and ‘Greenfield’ is the only REX FINISH” GAGES 


company that can deliver a substan- FOR LONGER LIFE 


tial part of the order from stock.” “Greenfield’s” “Rex Fin- 
ish” is a special surface 
treatment which increases 


$3,000 gage order taken by a the life of a gage—guar- 


“Greenfield” salesman. ) anteed not to chip or 
crack in use and makes 
& ok * 


for much longer life. 
No manufacturer can afford to 






















(The actual story behind a recent 








wait around for gages in today’s 
market—too costly! “Greenfield” 
realizes this—and has built up its 
stocks and facilities to give speedy 





service as well as super-accuracy. 


GREENFIELD TAP & DIE CORPORATION, GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Detroit Plant: 2102 West Fort St Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles & San 


Francisco In Canada: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 








TAPS - DIES - GAGES - TWIST DRILLS - REAMERS - SCREW PLATES - PIPE TOOLS 


For additional products see Buyer's Directory, pag 
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G. A. Ireland of National Paper 
Goods, Ltd., and J. Frank Walker 
of Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd; 
Secretary, J. H. Burkholder of Do- 
minion Foundries & Steel, Ltd.; 
Treasurer, Walter H. Furneaux of 
Aerovox Canada, Ltd. 
Kansas City Association 

Preside nt, J. M. Culver of Col- 
umbian Steel Tank Co.; Vice Presi- 
dents, J. E. Bowes of Skelly Oil 
Co., and C. O. Kimball of Korn- 
brodt Kornice Ko.; Treasurer, E. 
W. Wadlow of Cook Paint & Var- 
nish Co.; National Director, W. E. 
Taylor of Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co.; Executive Secretary, 
R. C. Hopkins of Cinder Concrete 
Products, Inc., re-elected for his 
17th term in this office. 


Niagara Peninsula Branch 


Chairman, A. Yule of Burgess 
Battery Co.; Vice Chairman, H. 
Cluderay of United Steel Corp., 
Ltd.; Secretary-Treasurer, K. C. 
Reece of Canadian Carborundum 
Co., Ltd.: National Director, J. G. 
Sexton of McKinnon - Columbus 
Chain, Ltd. 


Tulsa Association 


President, H. E. Kaiser of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville: Vice Presidents, J. S. Haw- 
ley of Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., and 
H. E. Heywood of National Supply 
Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. G. 
McLaren of Shell Oil Co.; National 
Director, C. D. Taylor of Barnsdall 
Oil Co.; Executive Secretary, H. 
M. Cosgrove; Assistant Secretary, 
E. R. Welch. 

DECEMBER 1 

ROCHESTER—Dinner meeting 
of the Rochester Sales Managers 
Club, at the Genesee Valley Club, 
with members of the Rochester As- 
sociation as guests. Speakers: 
Thurman (Dusty) Miller, humor- 
ist, of Wilmington, and Roland B. 
Woodward of the Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


ST. LOUIS—Joint meeting of 
the St. Louis Association and the 
Sales Managers’ Association. 
Speaker: Edward T. Gushee, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, and 
formerly purchasing agent of the 
Detroit Edison Co. 

LOS ANGELES—Annual Christ- 
mas Hi-Jinks of the Los Angeles 
Association, at the Elks Club. Wil- 
liam C. Brooks and Gerald Selby 
were in charge. 
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OTHER 
ESSENTIAL 
“ACCO” PRODUCTS 


CHAIN — Weed Tire Chains 
Welded & Weldless Chain & Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


CABLE—Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope and 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


BRAKES—Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses. 


Tru-Level Oil Controller 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


CUTTING MACHINES—Wet Abrasive Cutting 
Machines—Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


CHAIN BLOCKS—and Trolleys 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE —Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope — 
Nonparell Non-Preformed Wire Rope 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


IRON—Bars and Shapes 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT—for garages and 


service stations 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


SPRINGS—Owen Springs and Units for Mat- 


tresses and Furniture 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. 


FENCE—Page Fence, Wire and Rod Products, 
Welding Wire 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


VALVES—Brass, Iron and Steel—and Stee! 


Fittings 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


CASTINGS—Electric Steel Castings and Malle- 


able Iron Castings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


HOISTS and CRANES— Wright Chain Hoists, 


Electric Hoists, Cranes 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


& 






South Pole Snow @ Cruiser Equipped 


with American Chain and Cable 


@ The Research Foundation of Armour Institute of Technology 
which planned and built Byrd’s $150,000 Snow Cruiser, decided 
that tire chains would not be necessary on the gritty, sand-like su: 
faces surrounding the South Pole. Thus, Weed Chains were omitted 
But they equipped the Cruiser with No. 85 heat-treated 4%” America: 
Chain, to be looped in front of the Cruiser as a drag to stop whi 
going down hill. A similar chain attached to the stern will be used 
to prevent sliding backwards. 

American Cable Tru-Lay preformed wire rope will be used fo 
three purposes: To haul the airplane to the roof. To handle the 1 2: 
pound spare tires. To winch haul the Cruiser out of pits or crevasses 

Among the other products of American Chain & Cable carried by 
the expedition, are Ford Hoists, choke collars and tethering chains 
for the dogs, repair links and rope snaps. 

All of which comes to this—where lives are at stake me 
turn instinctively to the American Chain & Cab!e Compa: 
A few of the 137 Pedigreed Products are listed at the left 





i“ yS”) In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. conneereuy 
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DECEMBER 2 
FORT WORTH — Meeting of 
District Council No. 2, N. A. P. A. 
Vice President W. L. James of 
Tulsa presided, and representatives 
attended from Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
Associations. 
DECEMBER 5 
OAKLAND—Luncheon meeting 
of the East Bay Group, Northern 
California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: Jack Ober 
of the Alameda County Treasurer’s 
Office, “Serious and Humorous 
Items that Appear on Opening 
Safe Deposit Boxes of Estates.” 
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DECEMBER 6 


LOS ANGELES—Special dinner 
meeting of the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation, as guests of Barker 
Brothers, Inc. 


DECEMBER 8 


SAN FRANCISCO—Stag dinner 
and Christmas Jinks party of the 
Northern California Association, at 
the St. Francis Hotel. Walter H. 
Levy was chairman. 


WARREN, 
Christmas 


PA.—First 
party of the 


annual 
North- 


western Pennsylvania Association, 
at the Conewango Club. 
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— FOR USERS OF 


PARKER - KALON 
SOCKET SCREWS 





"16 POINT QUALITY-CONTROL" Leads 
Critical Buyers to Demand PARKER-KALON 


Socket Dimension Tests are only one part of the 


16-check routine on important 


1—Chemical Analysis. 
Loads under Tension. 


inspection of these essentials: 
9—Head Height. 
11—Socket Shape. 12—Socket Size. 
14—Centricality of Socket. 
16—Clean Starting Threads. 


In this way Parker-Kalon maintains a new higher 
standard of quality in Socket Screws. . 


that satisfies critical buyers. 
. see for yourself, 


PARKER-KALON CORP., 206 Varick St., New York. 


PARKER-KALON 





characteristics of 
Parker-Kalon Cold-forged Socket Screws. 
oratory without counterpart in the industry, quality 
is guarded by tests and inspections covering: 
2—Tensile Strength. 
tility. 4—Torsional Strength. 5—Ability to take Shock 
6—Resistance to Shock Loads 
under Shear. 7—Hardness. In addition, there is a rigid 
8 — Head Diameter. 
10—Concentricity of Head to Body. 
13—Socket Depth. 
15—Class 3 Fit Threads. 


In a lab- 


3—Duc- 


. a standard 


Send for free samples | 


For additional products see Buyer's Directory, 
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WORCESTER—Christmas_ _ uin- 
ner party of the Worcester County 
Association, at Putnam & Thurs- 
ton’s. Frank E. Colesworthy of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
was master of ceremonies. 


ALLENTOWN—Annual dinner 
dance of the Lehigh Valley Asso- 
ciation, at the Americus Hotel. 
The committee in charge consisted 
of Robert McLarin, Chairman, H. 
R. Chidsey, I. L. Bush, G. M. Over- 
field, Robert Yoder, and Clarence 
Fehnel. 


DECEMBER 8-9 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Annual 
meeting of the Carolinas Virgina 
Association, at the Hotel Charlotte. 

Friday afternoon: Forum on 
business conditions and the outlook 
for 1940, led by J. J. Barnhardt of 
Cannon Mills. 

Friday evening: Annual banquet, 
President C. W. Coker presiding. 
Speaker: Donald G. Clark, Director 
of Purchases for the Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, and chairman of the 
N. A. P. A. Educational Commit- 
tee. 

Saturday morning: Business ses- 
sion and annual reports of officers 
and committees. Address by J. W. 
Knowlton, Association Economist, 
“What the Financial Barometers 
are Saying.” 

Saturday afternoon: Tour of in- 
spection at the Duke Power Com- 
pany’s Riverbend Steam Station, or 
All-Star High School football cham- 
pionship game at the American 
Legion Memorial Stadium, or golf 
at the Charlotte Country Club. 

The following’ officers were 
elected for 1940: President, Roy 
C. Haberkern of R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Winston-Salem; Vice 
President, Wert Faulkner of the 
Blue Ridge Co., Glasgow, Va.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, R. V. Spangler 


of Mill Power Supply Co., Char- 
lotte. The first annual award of 
the trophy for outstanding con- 


tributions to purchasing was made 
to W. G. Thomas of Mill Power 
Supply Co. 


DECEMBER 9 


TULSA—Annual President’s and 
Ladies’ Night dinner dance of the 
Tulsa Association, at the Tulsa 
Club. 


DECEMBER 11 


NEW ORLEANS—Dinner meet- 
ing of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion, at the St. Charles Hotel. 
Speaker: Mark Bartlett, informa- 
tion agent for the Farm Security 
Administration in New Orleans. 
Mr. Bartlett cited four factors in 
municipal growth—industry, agri- 
culture, commerce and _ tourist 
trade, all of which are present in 
New Orleans. 


» TOS 
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|” FOR USERS OF 
TIMKEN ALLOY STEELS 
AND TUBING ...... 


—TIMKEN 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES 











He will show you how to establish 
the right ratio of tube cost and tube 
life to effect the lowest possible 


tube expense. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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BOSTON—Christmas meeting of who summarized the highlights of MILWAUKEE—Dinner meeting 
the New England Association, at the International Law Enforce- of the Milwaukee Association, at 
the Hotel Statler. R. H. Murray ment Conference, held at Mexico the Elks Club. Speakers: George 
was chairman of the committee. City, November 11th to 15th. Ballhorn, Chairman of the Wiscon- 

sin State Board of Pardons, 

COLUMBUS — Dinner meeting DECEMBER 12 “Crimes of Criminals”; and Lewis 
of the Columbus Association, at the NEW YORK—Dinner meeting of D. Thill, ¢ ongressman, who spoke 
Elks Club. Sound motion picture, the Metropolitan Purchasers’ As- 00 his impressions of the European 
“Copper, from Mine to Market,” sistants Club, at the Hotel Great situation, based upon a recent trip 
presented through courtesy of the Northern. Speaker: Theodore M. to Norway. 

Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Co. Johnson, Supervisor of Purchases, -_ siais 

There was a round table discussion New York University, “Unusual ST. LOUIS—Dinner meeting of 

on war purchases. Experiences in Purchasing.” For- the St. Louis Association, at the 

~ tienes’ pete ra Hotel York. Speaker: Dr. Harry 

um discussion on “Routing of a | ONeill, hand of the Meeneniiin 

. PORTLAND — Dinner meeting Purchase Requisition,” led by V. 1 ahr stays. a 1 Se Wlaiaessaiies 
of the Oregon Association, at the L. Lewis of General Chemical Co Department, St. Louis University, 


‘The Effect of World Conditions on 
Business.” The following officers 
were elected for 1940: President, 
Herbert DeStaebler of Lambert 
Pharmacal Co.; Vice Presidents, 
J. J. Sharkey of Western Cartridge 
Co. and George H. Brown of Cen- 
tury Electric Co.; Secretary, Paul 
U brien of Frank Adam Electric 
Co.; Treasurer, Irving C. Peppel of 
General Metal Products Co.; Na- 
tional Director, William G. Smith 
of James R. Kearney Corp.; Execu- 
tive Committee, B. J. Jostrand of 
Larkin Packer Co., C. Hy. Brown 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
and Conrad Hailparn of Gaylord 
Container Corp. 


Mallory Hotel. Speaker: Carl C. The annual Christmas party of the 
Donaugh, U. S. District Attorney, Club followed the business session. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Din- 
ner meeting of the Tri-State Asso- 
ciation, at the Chancellor Hotel. 


DECEMBER 13 


TORONTO—Annual Christmas 
party of the Toronto Association, 


at the Royal York Hotel. 





© pe tiny part — poor in quality — can 


spoil an otherwise perfect product. KANSAS CITY—Annual meet- 
That is why the springs you choose, as ing of the Kansas City Associa- 
simple as they may be, must match the tion, at the Kansas City Club. 


Speaker: Major P. L. DeBevoise, 
head of the Salvation Army in 
Kansas and Missouri, “Why a 


high standard of quality of the other parts 
you assemble in your product. Accurate 


offers you those springs. Merry Christmas?” 
One of our proudest accomplishments i ; 

. P . “ personage AKRON Annual Christmas 
reputation for quality. We have built it ree ; : ean 

, : : party and dinner dance of the 

over a period of years by supplying in- Akron Association. at the Akron 
dustry with the finest springs it is possible City Club. 
to make. We want you to have the ad- 
vantages of: Accurate quality — reliability BUFFALO—Annual Christmas 
and service. Whatever your requirements party of the Buffalo Association, at 
may be: compression, extension and tor- the Hotel Lafayette. 


sion springs: wire forms and stampings; 


. ELKHART—Annual Ladies’ 
let us go over them with _— Night dinner meeting of the South 
Ask for the new Accurate Handbook Bend Association, at the Hotel Elk- 


hart. Speaker: Rev. Trevor V. D. 





ee 


' Dillon, D. D., “The Viking People 
A | ; /B and the Russian Menace,” based on 
~*~ ‘y observations during extensive 


travel in Europe over a period of 


Ss several years. 
9577 rm 
SB. DECEMBER 14 
SS. 


; ce CHICAGO—Dinner meeting of 
Pa et ee the Chicago Association, at the 
A Hotel Sherman. Three members of 

CCURATE SPRING MANUFACTURING co. the University of Chicago faculty 
3825 W. LAKE STREET > CHICAGO, ILL. conducted an informal round table 
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discussion of “Purchasing” 
William H. Spencer of the School 
of Business, Assistant Professor of 
Finance Neil H. Jacoby, and Pro- 
fessor of Statistics Theodore O. 
Yntema. Commodity discussion was 
led by Thomas Anderson. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Luncheon 
meeting of the Northern California 
Association, at the Palace Hotel. 
Speakers: William C. Hubner, 
“National Association Affairs’’; 
Carleton B. Hutchings and Larry 
Duerig, “Chart Use and Interpreta- 
tion as a Working Tool for Better 
Purchasing.” 


DAYTON—Dinner meeting of 
the Dayton Association, at the En- 
gineers Club. Speaker: Dr. How- 
ard E. Fritz, general manager of 
the Koroseal and synthetic prod- 
ucts department of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, who spoke on re- 
cent developments in that field. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Annual 
Christmas party of the /ndianapo- 
lis Association, at the Columbia 
Club. 


TROY—Dinner meeting of the 
Eastern New York Association, at 
the Troy Club. Speaker: Prof. W. 
F. Spafford, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Business 
Administration, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, ‘The Dilemma in 
Economic Theory.” The meeting 
was preceded by a trip through the 
plant of the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., at Watervliet. 


BOSTON on and tour 
of inspection, by the New England 
Association, aboard the Steamer 
Acadia of the Eastern Steamship 
Lines, at India Wharf. 





SEATTLE—Dinner meeting of 
the Washington Association, at the 
Olympic Hotel. Grant  Butter- 
baugh, Associate Professor of Sta- 
tistics in the College of Economics 
and Business, University of Wash- 
ington, analyzed Dr. Haney’s busi- 
ness barometer charts. Commodity 
forum, led by Harry Beetham of 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Harry 
Miller of Electrical Products Con- 
solidated, J. B. Veilleux of Carna- 
tion Co., and J. V. Reardon of 
Barde Steel Co. Motion picture, 
“Copper from Mine to Market,” 
shown by Homer Hussey, North- 
west representative of Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Products Corp. 


PHILADELPHIA — Annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associ- 
ation, at the Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel. The following officers were 
elected for 1940: President, Milton 
L. Draper of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Newark; Vice Presi- 
dents, Joseph I. Kitchin of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
and Ralph E. Frazer of the General 


For 























































Pa 
Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Phil Baum was chairman of 
Corp.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. B. committee in charge of arrang: 
Ayers, Jr., of Proctor & Schwartz, ments. 
Inc.; National Director, Harry E. n — 
Keeler of James Lees & Sons, -MONTREAL—Salesmen’s Nigh 
Bridgeport dinner meeting of the Mont 


Association, at the Mount Roya 
HOLYOKE—Annual Christmas Hotel. Speaker: D. Henshaw of A 
meeting of the Western Massachu- MckKin, Ltd., “Barnacles and Thei 
setts Association, at the Hotel Relationship to the Ship of Lif 
Roger Smith. E. E. Foote of = ea ; 
Worthington Pump & Machinery DECEMBER 16 
Corp. was chairman of the enter- CHICAG Seventeenth an! 





tainment. family Christmas party of the ¢ 
cago Association, at the Hotel She) 

DECEMBER 15 man. The committee in charg: 
LOS ANGELES—Annual family cluded T. R. Willard, Chairman, R 
Christmas party of the Los An- L. Krueger, W. L. Selle, Roy Car 


geles Association, at the Elks Club. son, and J. P. Franks. 
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The things that make a good ball bearing supplier can 
be defined by this method. For there’s a lot beside the 
bearings themselves to compare, when you're choosing you 
source of supply. 

Take Range of Products, for example. The balanced lin 
of Fafnir Ball Bearings includes every type and size of 
radial and thrust bearing, precision bearing, self-alignings 
bearing, sealed bearing, and housed transmission unit to 
provide the most complete line in America. Thus manu 
facturers who standardize on Fafnirs for original equipment 
or replacement enjoy the benefits that come with meetin 
every bearing need from a single, dependable source. 





Plant facilities ... engineering help ... service ... tried 
and tested designs ... these qualifications are the ones to 
be measured for lasting satisfaction. And on these point 


\ : j you will find that the Fafnir organization matches the 
high standards of the Fafnir product. The Fafnir Beari 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


BALANCED LINE © MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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BRIDGEPORT—Annual Christ- 
mas party of the Salesmen’s and 
Purchasing Agents’ Association, at 
the Stratfield Hotel. John Walters 
was master of ceremonies. 


CINCINNATI—Annual Christ- 
mas dinner dance of the Cincinnati 
Association, at the Hotel Gibson. 
Lawrence L. Werner was chairman 
of the committee in charge, assisted 
by Albert B. Closs, George DeSil- 
ver, E. C. Frederick, Lawrence Fry- 
burger, Andrew Kueffner, Ralph C. 
Lewis, Raymond Potts, John 


Schneider, Arthur Tieman, Bernard 
J. Toerner, and Arthur W. Wheeler. 






y Ro 
oe Men 


strip OB sreee 


Bright Finish Uncoated, 
and Electro Coated with 
Nickel, Zinc, Copper, 
Brass, Bronze, and Tin 


CLEVELAND—Annual Christ- 
mas party and dinner dance of the 
Cleveland Association, at the Hotel 
Cleveland. 


NEWINGTON, CONN.—Stag 
Christmas party of the Connecti- 
cut Association, at the Indian Hill 
Country Club. 


ST. LOUIS—Annual Christmas 
party of the St. Louis Association, 
at the Hotel Jefferson. 


DECEMBER 18 
SAN FRANCISCO — Fifteenth 
annual family Christmas party of 


Accuracy to 
Specifications is 


Manufacturers of office machines 
demand cold rolled strip steels that 
are accurate to gauge and temper, 
and true to physical properties that 
give high resistance to wear after 
heat treatment—steels that are uni- 
form “inch by inch” for the dupli- 
cation of small but exceedingly im- 
portant mechanical parts. 


For many years, Thomastrip has 
met the exacting specifications of 
these important manufacturers. 
These manufacturers have keen 
eyes for steel qualities and every 
facility at their command to deter- 
mine what steels will perform with 
greatest economy in their efficient 
shop practice. 


The Thomas organization can cap- 
ably supply you, too, with cold 
rolled strip steel to meet exacting 
requirements. 


Steels That Stimulate Progress 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
WARREN, OHIO 
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the Northern California Associa- 
tion, at the St. Francis Hotel. Lon 
Cheyney was chairman. 


NEW YORK—Plant visit of the 
Metropolitan Purchasers’  Assis- 
tants Club, at the Berlin & Jones 
Envelope Co. 


DECEMBER 19 

PITTSBURGH—Annual family 
Christmas party of the Pittsburgh 
Association, at the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association. Dinner, enter- 
tainment, bridge and dancing. Wil- 
liam H. McKenna was in charge of 
the arrangements. 


NEW YORK—Annual Christmas 
dinner and party of the New York 
Association, at the Builders’ Ex- 
change Club. 


ERIE—Annual Christmas party 
and dinner dance of the Erie Asso- 
ciation, at the East Erie Turners’ 
ballroom. 


LOUISVILLE—Christmas party 
of the Louisville Association, at 
the Kentucky Hotel. A huge Christ- 
mas card, signed by all members, 
was sent to William  Kerrick, 
charter member and past president, 
who was confined to the hospital, 
recovering from a serious illness. 


DECEMBER 21 

SAN FRANCISCO — Luncheon 
meeting of the Northern California 
Association, at the Palace Hotel. 
Sound motion picture, “Reflecting 
Our Confidence in the Future of 
America,” presented through cour- 
tesy of Maurice C. Jones, sales 
manager of Anheuser Busch, Inc. 


ROCHESTER — Annual Christ- 
mas party of the Rochester Asso- 
ciation, at the Rochester Club. W. 
Bert Bayer was chairman of the 
committee in charge. 


DECEMBER 28 
DALLAS—Ladies’ Night dinner 
meeting of the Dallas Association, 
at the Stoneleigh Hotel. The com- 
mittee in charge included B. A. 
Phillips, J. R. Brown, W. G. Nash 
ind J. E. Jonsson. 


Bloch-Laine Directs 
French Purchases 


FREDERIC BLOCH-LAINE, of the in- 
ternational banking house of Lazard 
Freres & Cie., has been named Direc- 
tor of the French Purchasing Com- 
mission in New York, and has opened 
offices at 15 Broad Street. While 
maintaining separate offices and per- 
sonnel, the French commission is 
working closely with the British pur- 
chasing board. The two organizations 
are jointly designated as the Anglo- 
French Purchasing Board in the 
United States, of which Arthur B. 
Purvis is chairman and M. Bloch- 
Laine vice chairman. 
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100 PACKAGING CASE HIS- 
TORIES, compiled by Albert Q. 
Maisel, Editor of Modern Packag- 
ing and the Packaging Catalog. 
Users of packages, as well as pack- 
age manufacturers, looking for 
complete experience data on pack- 
age design and re-design, will find 
an unusually comprehensive and 
helpful reference in this compila- 
tion of case histories covering 100 
representative cases, involving the 
thought and methods of several 
hundred individual designers, pro- 
duction men, sales managers, and 
package manufacturers. The treat- 
ment is intensely practical through- 
out. It includes a resume of the 
product, market area, and market- 
ing conditions; before-and-after 
photographs of the _ containers, 
showing both the old and new 
packages, and strikingly illustrat- 
ing the changes effected; compara- 
tive data on both packages, includes 
comparative costs and noting any 
plant changes made necessary by 
the change; and the sales achieve- 
ment of the new package. The cases 
have been selected so as to show a 
wide variety of products, including 
drugs and cosmetics, food, confec- 
tionery, hardware, liquors and bev- 
erages, sporting goods, stationery 
supplies, and textile items, so that 
virtually any problem will have a 
comparable case discussed. Ar- 
ranged for ready reference, the 
book is attractively prepared. 224 
pages, stiff binding. Published by 
the Breskin Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y. $2.50 per copy. 


HANDBOOK OF INFORMA- 
TIVE LABELING, new 1940 edi- 
tion. 64 pages of useful informa- 
tion, bringing up to date this com- 
pilation of concrete data and ideas 
on the physical aspects of informa- 
tive labels, for the benefit of manu- 
facturers, retailers, advertisers, 
home economics experts, testing 
laboratories, and consumer organi- 
zations. The handbook covers the 
Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and what it means to the 
manufacturer and packer; a check 
list and directory of organizations 
backing the consumer movement; 
the purpose of informative label- 
ing, with charts showing the data 
desired by retailers and consumers 
on such labels; 30 pages of illustra- 
tions showing outstanding labels, 
and 7 additional pages of design 
suggestions; suggestions on paper 
selection and physical application 
of labels; suggestions for merchan- 
dising informative labeling. Com- 
piled and published by the Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 
Printed in two colors, paper bound. 
50 cents per copy. 








FLOORS AND FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, by Cornelia D. Plaister; No. 
2 in a series of “Library Equip- 
ment Studies.” Written primarily 
from the standpoint of use and 
maintenance in public library in- 
stallations, this treatise has direct 
application to flooring conditions in 
all sorts of offices, auditoriums and 
public buildings. In separate chap- 
ters it deals with the principal 
types of floor materials—asphalt 
tile and flooring, concrete, cork 


carpet and tile, gypsum, linoleum, 


magnesite, marble, rubber, 
terrazzo, tile, and wood. Under « 
of these headings is a discussi 
recent developments in the n 
rial; its advantages, disadvant 
and proper sphere of use; g¢ 
specifications for laying, inc! 
requirements of the subflooring 
structions for maintenance; 
of the principal commercia! 
available, with their special 
acteristics; and a directory 
principal manufacturers. T! 
also a general chapter on 
nance methods and equipme! 
pages, paper cover. Publish 
the American Library Associa 
Chicago, Ill. 75 cents per coy 








Right in the Groove! 


@ Cutting speeds that permit operation of modern 
production hacksow machines at top efficiency are being reached 
in many plants with Atkins Super-Power Blades. On even toughest 
jobs these new blades have broken record after record for cutting 
more metal faster, and more accurately. @ The reason? An un 
equalled combination of new tooth design and new tooth set and 
a blade of Silver Steel... Prove them in your own shop. Try one or 
more. Discover how low-down the “cost per cut” can really be! 


ATKINS “2 SAWS 


“FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB ATKINS HAS THE EDGE” 





E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY, 446 S. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Indiana 
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War Purchasing 


HEN the British and 

French governments es- 
tablished their war purchasing 
offices in this country last fall, 
with material budgets amount- 
ing to billions of dollars, there 
was some reason to believe that 
other governments might adopt 
a similar organization method 
and send “‘purchasing missions” 
to safeguard their own channels 
of supply for materials from this 


country. At that time it was 
quite generally accepted that the 
impact of war demand would af- 
fect, directly or indirectly, prac- 
tically every type of product and 
every field of industry, thereby 
touching the commercial require- 
ments of non-belligerent nations 
as well as the combat and living 
requirements of those at war. 
With some markets cut off, and 
with considerable sectors of 
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production diverted from normal 
to wartime activity, a major eco- 
nomic and commercial adjust- 
ment seemed to be in order, with 
the building up of reserves of all 
sorts as an important feature of 
the new program. It was this 
probability that prompted the 
warnings against setting up a 
buying competition which might 
create a more or less artificial 
scarcity and send prices rocket- 
ing. 

Up to the present time, how- 
ever, no such development on the 
part of national interests has 
taken place, and it now appears 
to be only a remote possibility. 
Purchases for other govern- 
ments are proceeding in much 
the normal course, without the 
element of emergency buying. A 
canvass made by PURCHASING, 
covering every consular office in 
New York City, elicited the in- 
formation that no other govern- 
ment has such a mission in ef- 
fect, or in contemplation for the 
time being. Such an announce- 
ment is of course highly stabiliz- 
ing, and calculated to offset the 
possibility of undue competition 
in purchasing. We know of 
course that the belligerent na- 
tions are definitely in the mar- 
ket for a variety of supplies. 
Finnish envoys have been active, 
and there is a steady inquiry 
from the Far East. The Amtorg 
Corporation still represents the 
U.S.S.R. in American markets, 
but with no evidence of unusual 
activity. Unofficially we have in- 
formation that two govern- 
ments, neither of which is a 
present belligerent, are survey- 
ing the situation, but the estab- 
lishment of a purchasing mis- 
sion, as such, is wholly unde- 
cided in either case. 

Meanwhile, a completely co- 
ordinated policy by the Franco- 
British representatives has most 
effectively dissipated the threat 
of artificial competition for ma- 
terials and has established them 
rather in the position of large 
and desirable customers. In com- 
parison with the experiences of 
the World War a quarter of a 
century ago, this ranks as one 
of the neatest purchasing 
ichievements on record. 

There are three factors which 
have contributed substantially to 
this effect. The first of these is 
the very conservative tempo of 
the buying, despite the enormous 
volume which is being handled— 
a program made possible by the 
correspondingly gradual tempo 
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of hostilities, both in the stages 
leading up to the war and in the 
development of military activi- 
ties on the war front. 

The second is the limitation of 
war purchases, thus far, to sup- 
plies of a definitely military na- 
ture. For the most part, those 
related requirements which were 
expected to follow in the wake 
of the armament purchasing 
program, have been deliberately 
subordinated. Domestic food 
prices were among the first to 
react very sharply to the news 
of war, presumably on the sup- 
position that large quantities of 
food supplies from this country 
would be requisitioned and that 
similar large quantities from 
other neutral sources would be 
diverted to wartime use. The 
actual development has followed 
other lines. Foodstuffs from 
various parts of the British Em- 
pire have been practically na- 
tionalized, but extra demand for 
such products from neutrals has 
been almost negligible, and re- 
cent policies of food rationing 
abroad indicate that this poten- 
tial demand, while still a factor, 
will be minimized as a war meas- 
ure and will be deferred until a 
more stringent emergency 
arises. Military and industrial 
requirements have been given 
the priority. A similar situation 
exists with regard to textile ma- 
terials and in other fields. 

The third factor, affecting our 
trade with both belligerent and 
neutral nations, is our own na- 
tional policy of reciprocal trade 
agreements. At the moment this 
is a somewhat uncertain factor, 
dependent upon the outcome of 
Congressional action in the pres- 
ent session. 

There has, of course, been a 
notable volume of direct war 
purchasing, the chief benefici- 
aries being the aeronautic, auto- 
motive, machinery and chemical 
industries. Trade statistics on 
this point are impressive, and 
there is visual evidence in the 
large stocks assembled at the 
New York Foreign Trade Zone 
free port, awaiting shipment. 
Aside from the Franco-British 
program, which is outstanding- 
ly the largest buying project, 
there has been in recent weeks 
an unexpectedly aggressive buy- 
ing program on the part of Fin- 
land. 

Rumor had discounted Finnish 
war purchases as any great fac- 
tor, but despite this opinion, Fin- 
land is definitely seeking mili- 
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.. the lowest cost PAPER 
.. or the lowest cost WORK? 


A trifle saved by using ledger paper not good enough for the 
purpose is truly “paper profit”. For the slight gain often 
means a serious loss of the smooth, efficient, accurate per- 
formance essential for low cost account and record keeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER, a Weston Paper, is made especially 
for hard working and important accounting forms and rec- 
ords. It has the strength and durability of 85°; rag content 
combined with a perfectly finished surface that keeps records 
neat, legible and in excellent condition. 


Put your next order of forms on WAVERLY LEDGER. You'll 
soon be an ardent WAVERLY booster. 














BENDS + FLANGES + VALVES 
WELDING FITTINGS 
BOLTS AND GASKETS 


A complete price list of all necessary 
materials for fabricating piping. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 305 


A PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. *%,fORDGTHIRD. St 
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188 THIRD AVENUE 


IT’S A NEW YEAR— 
AND A NEW RIBBON x 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of PANAMA and BEAVER 
Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers 


GO BACK! 
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Buy Paper! 
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POST’S 
PAPER MILL DIRECTORY 
Will Tell You Names of 
Makers of 815 Kinds 
and Grades of Paper 


Completely Revised 
Accurately Classified 


only $2.00 Delivered 


Ready for Delivery in January. 
Limited Edition. Order Now. 


POST'S PAPER MILL DIRECTORY 


1440 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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because of 


inefficiency. 


Isn't efficiency in the 

ping room as important as in 

your production department? 

THE NEW POST-0-METER 
PARCEL POST SCALE 


eliminates waste in postage 


. 


speeds up weighing opera- 
tions 


e saves time and money 

e and is absolutely fool-proof 
Just place a package on the 
platform — press the key — 


there’s only one figure—the 
correct postage. 


Also may be used for ordinary 
weighings up to 70 pounds 


Local representative will 
leave a Post-O-Meter on 
approval—no obligation 
Write today. 
“PRESS 
A 
BUTTON” 


There's 
the 
Postage 


Magni- 
fied 


Accu- 
rate 


DETECTO-GRAM SCALES 


Brooklyn. New York. 


1 Main Street. 
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tary supplies in this country. A 
widely accepted story was to the 
effect that the Finnish procure- 
ment program was limited to 
plans for taking over military 
equipment that had been ordered 
by Poland just prior to the war. 
That, however, has little basis 
in fact, so far as can now be 
determined, and Polish repre- 
sentatives in this country are on 
record as declaring that no such 
orders were ever placed. An- 
other report was that Finland’s 
chief interest was in gas masks, 
but that also appears to be a 
secondary objective. 

Finland’s primary interest at 
the moment is in aircraft and 
munitions. Thus far, forty-four 
planes have been secured from 
this country—a lot originally or- 
dered by the Navy, whose pri- 
ority rights were waived in fa- 
vor of the Scandinavian pur- 
chasers. It is thought probable 
that a similar diversion may be 
accomplished with respect to 
planes now on order for France 
and Great Britain, a_ logical 
move under the pledges of as- 
sistance made public by these 
two powers. In that event, it 
would actually represent addi- 
tional business, for replacement 
orders would be issued to restore 
the original purchases to their 
contemplated volume. 

Another factor, of really great 
proportions, is our own program 
of national defense. While the 
actual appropriation is _ still 
pending, it is evident that the 
program will be broad in nature 
and extremely large in volume. 
Every effort will be made to keep 
this procurement on an orderly 
basis. It will provide a power- 
ful stimulus to production, but 
is to be accomplished with a 
minimum of disruption to nor- 
mal activities and current mar- 
kets. Even though government 
price controls may not be in- 
voked, strong sentiment against 
undue market advances has been 
developed, notably assisted by 
the sound long-range policies an- 
nounced by manufacturers who 
will be participants in the pro- 
gram. 

Meanwhile, under existing 
policies and appropriations, our 
accumulation of strategic ma- 
terials continues. The Navy De- 
partment has resumed its pro- 
gram of buying tin, and stocks 
of other materials of foreign 
origin are being increased by 
both governmental and indus- 
trial users. 
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Foreign Trade Balance, 1939 


A REPORT issued this month 

by Secretary of Commerce 
Harry L. Hopkins shows that ex- 
ports of U.S. products increased 
slightly in 1939 to a value of 3.1 
billion dollars, as compared with 
3.094 billion dollars in 1938. 
During the same period, imports 
increased from a value of 1.96 
billion dollars to 2.3 billion dol- 
lars. The trade balance for the 
year is therefore favorable by 
approximately 0.8 billion dollars, 
as compared with 1.1 billion dol- 
lars in 1938. 

In commenting upon develop- 
ments of the year, Secretary 
Hopkins stated: 

“In recent years, finished and semi- 
finished manufactures combined 
have accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of the total export value. Crude ma- 


terials have comprised about one- 
fourth of all exports, while crude 
and manufactured foodstuffs have 


made up the remainder. By contrast, 
shipments to foreign countries in the 
period preceding the World War con- 
sisted of one-third crude materials, 
principally cotton, and one-fifth of 
crude and manufactured foodstuffs, 
including wheat and flour. Finished 
manufactures comprised less than a 
third of total exports, and finished 
and semi-finished manufactures less 
than half. 

“Since European countries were the 
principal markets for crude materials 
and foodstuffs, it follows that U. S. 
exports to Europe in recent years 
have comprised a smaller proportion 
of total exports. 

“Shipments to European countries 
during the five-year period preceding 
the present conflict were approximate- 
ly two-fifths of shipments to all coun- 
tries, while in the same period pre- 
ceding the World War they were 
three-fifths of the total. Exports to 
other world areas have _ increased 
without exception in relative impor- 
tance since the World War. 

“Whether the rather widespread 
expectations of a marked rise in ex- 
port trade, which provided most of 
the basis for the business expansion 
in the fourth quarter of 1939, will be 
realized depends in large part upon 
the future course of the war in 
Europe. For the first three months 
of the war there has not been a sig- 
nificant increase in our export trade. 
Nevertheless, if the character of the 
war changes so as to require a larger 
volume of materials, it is likely that 
business in this country will receive 
larger orders from the Allies, even 
though these orders do not reach the 
magnitude attained during the World 
War. 

“Among circumstances which tend 
to limit the export movements during 
the present war are the various con- 
trols which have been imposed upon 
foreign commerce by the belligerent 
powers since the beginning of the war. 
Import controls and other restrictive 
measures have already affected ad- 
versely the principal European mar- 
kets for a variety of export com- 
modities, chiefly war non-essentials. 
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“Among the anticipated dislocations 
in foreign trade as a result of the 
outbreak of war in Europe were a 
virtual stoppage of direct shipments 
to Germany and marked limitations 
on indirect shipments. This develop- 
ment, however, did not affect our total 
trade as seriously as at the time of 
the World War. In 1914 Germany 
took approximately one-third of the 
exports of cotton, then the leading 
item in U. S. export trade, and 15% 
of total exports from this country. In 
recent years, on the other hand, ex- 
ports to Germany have been relatively 
small, and, in fact, diminishing in 
importance. In 1938, for example, 
shipments to Germany were less than 
342% of total exports. 

“Although the estimated value of 
exports in 1939 shows no appreciable 
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MAGNETIC CHUCKS 
Permanent Magnet Type 


Outstanding — 
in Economy 
Simplicity 


Convenience 
No Wires — No Heating 


No Running Costs 
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change from the 1938 total, impo. 


tant changes occurred in the s 
ments of particular commoditi 
For example, exports of iron 
steel-mill products during the 


eleven months of 1939 were valued 
approximately 202 million dollars, 
compared with 138 million dolla 
during the corresponding period 


1938. Similarly, exports of met 
working machinery showed a 
from 91.47 million dollars to 


million dollars, and those of aire 
from 62.5 million dollars to 88 
lion dollars. Various other items, 
cluding chemicals and rubber ma 
factures, showed appreciable 
The principal item among mai 
tured products which declined in 
was that of automobile passe 
cars, which fell from 87.15 m 
dollars during the first eleven mont 
of 1938 to approximately 77 mill 
dollars in the corresponding ps 


Dat aaee eran 


Rotary Model 


ABOVE) 
...a new addition — for face, disk, 
external and internal grinding — 
also for light cuts on lathe work 
and other operations 

Working face—9" dia. 

— Ask for Circ 





ular =— 


Rectangular 
Model 


. besides their popularity for 
Surface Grinding — wet as well as 
dry — these chucks are readily 
portable for many uses 


Three sizes — 
5”x10" 6"x18" 8"x24" 
Adapter Plates for holding 
Small Pieces — Ask for Circular — 


IBS 










available 











Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 
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For Quality with Economy 
when you buy casters—buy BASSICK 


Long-lasting, quality casters in the correct size 
and type for each specific need—made by the 
world's largest manufacturer of casters and 


floor protection equipment. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
inad F 
TEWART WARNER 

fF CANADA LID 


ALEMITE CORP 


BELLEVILLE. ONTARIO 


For additional products see Buyer's Directory, pag 





Transmission Chain 
(Continued from page 67) 


Suitable casings provide pro- 
tection and automatic lubrica- 
tion. They also add to safety of 
personnel in many locations. 
Proper lubrication is a vital fac- 
tor, especially since some of the 
newer “extreme pressure type” 
lubricants are unstable under 
certain conditions, so that cor- 
rosion is induced, having a dele- 


terious effect of the product. 
Adequate lubrication and clean 
operating conditions are the 


easiest way to get the lowest 
ultimate cost in chain drive. 

Some machines so function 
that heaviest loads come on 
small sectors of sprockets and 
few sections of chains. There 
are mechanical ways of compen- 
sating for this so the wear is 
more evenly distributed. Those 
Ways vary with chain types, 
sprockets, and maintenance pro- 
grams of chain users. 

Changes in sprocket sizes 
while keeping the same ratios 
of driven to driving sizes, will 
provide larger areas to absorb 
such synchronized wear. Slight 
changes in ratios, may make it 
impossible for the heavy loads 
to be constantly found by small 
sections of chain. “Hunting 
links,”’ sometimes known as “‘off- 
set links” or “half links,” are 
an expedient to distribute wear 
without changing ratios, but 
their use is generally discour- 
aged. 

With some types of chains, 
broken or worn links can be re- 
placed easily, with others they 
cannot. 

Sprockets with large numbers 
of teeth or larger diameters, 
distribute their own wear over 
larger areas, have more links of 
chain engaged at one time thus 
lessening the wear on links, and 
require less bending of the chain 
thus cutting down the motion 
between links and pins or bush- 
ings. But with too large diam- 
eters, sprockets are unduly cost- 
ly, require longer lengths of 
chain drive for drive, need too 
much room, and increase guard 
or casing costs. 

For many drives, sprockets 
can be split. This may be a big 
advantage in original installa- 
tion or in dismounting and re- 
placing. 

In nearly all cases, sprockets 
should be replaced when new 
chains are installed. This is 
because the chain changes its 
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pitch slightly as it runs, wears 
and stretches. The old sprocket 
therefore may not be an exact 
fit for the new chain, though 
sprocket teeth are designed to 
accommodate the gradually in- 
creasing pitch of chains as wear 
progresses. Sprocket and chain 
need to wear and mate together. 

Transmission chain drives can 
have high salvage values. 


This is especially so when 





AVAILABLE 


Young man, single, 27 years of age; 5 
years purchasing experience with manu- 
facturing concern; seeks position as 
Assistant Purchasing Agent; will con- 
sider nominal salary with good oppor- 
tunity. Box No. 910, PURCHASING, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








AVAILABLE 


After January Ist. Man, 45 years of age, 
1 years experience municipal purchasing 
agent. Accountancy trained. Prefers metals 
or metal products. Address Box No. 906, 
c/o Purchasing, 205 East 42nd _ ‘St., 


New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Position as 
sistant. 


Purchasing Agent or As- 
1S years’ experience full 
charge purchasing all types supplies and 
materials for nationally known 
trial concern with branches. 
interview. Box No. 911, 
205 East 42 Street, New 


Have 


indus- 
Write for 
PURCHASING, 
York, N. Y. 








PURCHASING AGENT, age 30, member 
N. A. P. A., with 10 years’ general purchas- 
ing experience desires to make a change in 
his connections, For the past 3 years he 
has been in complete charge of his depart- 
ment. Available upon reasonable notice to 
present employers. For further details write 
Box No. 912, PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











Only 
WIREGRIP 
Belt Hooks 


have the patented 
blue Aligning Card 
that holds hooks in 











Flexible position, prevents 

them from loosen- 

BELT LACING ing, prevents hook 

: loss from handling, 
»STEELGRIPisa 

; prevents waste of 

a ae — Pe short ends. Every 


WIREGRIP Hook to 
the last one can be 
used. 


veyor belts. Clinches 
smoothly into belt, 
compresses the ends, 
prevents fraying, 2- 
piece hinged rocker 
pins prevent exces- 
sive wear. In boxes 
or long lengths. € 


W rite 
for Catalog 











ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO. 
“The Belt Lacing People” 
321 N. Loomie St. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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QUALITY 
BOLTS 
NUTS 
RIVETS 
SCREWS 


CLARK 


They must have 


given _satisfac- 


tion or they 


SSRI es ca 
Quy 


would not have 
been in demand 


for 86 years. 


CLARK Brosfott (0 


MILLDALE CONN. 























their initial efficiencies alone are 
acceptable for their first drives. 
Worn drives can be transferred 
to easier service. Most of them 
are easy to shorten or lengthen 
for new centers. 

Many types of worn chain 
have incidental uses about fac- 
tories. Counter weights may be 
suspended from them. They can | 
hook up mutually operated re- | 
mote controls. Flexible slings 
for pipes, or cradles for boxes, 
are made of them. They are used 
to pull fire doors closed. Mats 
are made of them for wear- | 
prone areas of floors and tables. | 

On salvage, as with the other 
factors, the sales engineers can 
look forward and make sugges- 
tions. For with machine designs, 
products, processes and condi- 
tions changing as rapidly as they | 
do today, it often is difficult to | 
guess whether a chain drive will 
or will not be allowed to wear 
out on its original service. 


! 
| 
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Electrical Power 
(Continued from page 69) 


Discussion has _ been limited 
thus far to common ground and 
the advantages of consumer gen- 
eration. To get a true picture it 
is necessary to consider the ad- 
vantages of purchased power. 
When making your comparison 
of relative costs be certain to in- 
clude all charges. At this point 
the disciples of consumer genera- 
tion are likely to have a short 
memory. In addition to the ini- 
tial cost, there is fuel, labor, lubri- 
cation, insurance, water, and 
space valuation. A_ reasonable 
percentage should be allowed for 
depreciation and repairs. By the 
same token, it may be noted that 
if the saving is large enough, the | 
initial outlay may be retired on | 
that basis. Many equipment man- 
ufacturers offer a contract on that 
basis. Government loans are avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Purchased power is more desir- 
able if investigation shows that 
the initial investment for equip- 
ment is greater than the expected 
Savings warrant. The capital 
structure of the interested com- | 
pany may be such that the funds 
available would show a greater | 
turnover in the production end of 
the business. 

If your business is in the posi- 
tion of proposed expansion, or if | 
policies are unsettled, it may be | 
advisable to defer action. The rea- 
son for delay is justified because 


| the type of installation as well as | 
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FLEASE ACCEPT 


My 
LOWER TYPING COST» 
NEW YEAR'S > f 











Hen is a New Year’s gift tl 


you can enjoy every day for year: 
to come—a gift from Columbia fo. 
every office that can benefit fro 
lower costs and greater efficiency 
typing. 


Columbia, from many years 
experience, has proved that typ: 
writer ribbon and carbon pape 
performance depends upon an 
curate analysis of individual r 
quirements, plus the careful 
fillment of the resulting preseri; 
tion with quality merchandis 


Therefore, Columbia offers 
—free—an analysis of your ne 
so that you may get the right rib 
bons and carbons to net you the 
utmost in satisfaction and low ty) 
ing cost. Write or call the near: 
Columbia office now. 


COLUMBIA 


RIBBON &G CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


Main Office and Factory 
Glen Cove, L.I. New York 


New York, Chicago, F 


( Picesburgh, Cir 
BRANCHES « New Orleans, 


waukee, Minneary 








—also— 
LONDON, MILAN, SY 
ENGLAND ITALY Al 
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OR gray iron, semi-steel, or high 
test semi-steel castings, specify 
Forest City Foundries Co. cast- 
ings. 


FTEN our casting specialists can 
suggest pattern design improve- 
ments resulting in better cast- 
ings at lower cost. 


USH jobs are delivered on time— 
ready for the production line— 
and as specified. 


XPERIENCE of 48 years is avail- 
able for profitable use by manu- 
facturers in the Cleveland area. 


IZES we produce efficiently and 
economically range from 1/2 
ounce to 1/2 ton. 


ESTS by our laboratory insure con- 
stant quality control from pig 
to finished casting. 


ORES that produce hollow cast- 
ings with walls of exact thick- 
ness are one of our specialties. 


NSPECTION is frequent and thor- 
ough. Your production line 
receives castings as specified. 


WO modern’ foundries, both 
equipped for efficient produc- 
tion, are at your service when 
you specify Forest City. 


j 
0 
R 
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OU can file patterns in our vault 
where they will be instantly 


available for rush jobs — our 
foundries are a part of your 
plant. 


UL Ut 


PHONE PROSPECT 5040 
2500 W. 27TH ST. « CLEVELAND, OHIO 





For 





its capacity varies with added de- 
mand. 

For an industry that operates 
on a full schedule for eight hours, 
and requires overtime in scattered 
departments, purchased power 
may be efficient. To operate a 
power plant for a fraction of its 
required capacity is a costly pro- 
cedure. 

Some industries are limited for 
space. In addition to the space 
required for the power plant, the 
question of fuel storage and hand- 
ling will arise. 

One of the most overlooked ad- 
vantages of purchased power is 
the staff of trained men at your 
disposal for the asking. Engi- 
neers, tax specialists, efficiency 
men, and many others are eager 
to serve you. 

If investigation warrants a 
change to consumer generation, 
be certain that your survey covers 
all angles, that the equipment is 
of the best, and the installation 
worthy of the equipment. 

Another disadvantage in con- 
sumer generation is arrangement 
for auxiliary or standby service. 

After taking all the cost factors 
under consideration, if you find 
only a very narrow margin of 
savings in favor of consumer gen- 


eration, the best course is to con- | 


tinue buying your power. The 
procedure up to this point may at 
least aid you in making a more 
favorable rate agreement with 
your present source. It has been 
known to happen. A department 
store installed the equipment, put 
it into motion, and ended by pur- 
chasing their power. The utility 
made such an attractive rate that 
it was unprofitable to generate. 
However, without going this far, 
the old rate would have remained. 
The units still stand as a mute 
threat, except when serving as an 
auxiliary unit. 

There are also advantages to 
purchased power that may seem 
obscure. In consumer generation 
the accounting procedure becomes 
more complex. You actually 
have an industry within an indus- 
try. When purchasing power, the 
cost is covered by one monthly 
bill. Consumer generation en- 
tails the keeping of power plant 
operating records. An extra pay- 
roll may have to be provided. 
Fuel purchasing may become a 
mild form of speculation. The 
purchasing department either has 
an added risk or a prestige mak- 
ing asset on its hands. Your bud- 
get must be more flexible to cover 
unseen contingencies. 


additional products see Buyer's Directory, 
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‘HOW LONG SHOULD 
BUSINESS RECORDS 
BE KEPT? 


How can you store records econom- 
ically, safely, and keep them 
readily available ? 


NEW-FREE 
BOOKLETS 
HELP ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


GE Manvel of Record- 


c : Storage Practice” tabulates 
, results of nation-wide sur- 























vey on accepted storage 
periods for 71 types of 
records: Outlines index- 
ing and reference meth- 
ods followed by lead- 
ing business firms. 


GE Wodernized Record 


Storage” Illustrates and 

describes the most eco- 

nomical and efficient 

\ equipment for storing 

and filing various 

kinds of business 
records. 


SENT FREE! A request on your letterhead 


* will bring these booklets to 
your desk without cost or obligation. Address: 


BANKERS BOX CO. 


536 So. Clark St. (Established 1918) Chicago, Illinois 








Of course not... but 

Harper has almost 

every other kind of 
nuis except irom... e. g. brass, 
bronze, Everdur. copper, Monel met- 
al, stainless steel - as well as 
bolts. screws, washers, and other 
fastenings. 


3600 clemu 
4a STOCK 


. ready to ship immediately. New 
easy-to-use catalog ‘takes the mys- 
tery out of nuts."’ does not say “on 
application’’ or ‘‘write us.’’ It gives 
all necessary information. Ask your log- 
ical source of supply. The H. M. Harper 
Company, 2606 Fletcher St., Chicago. 
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EXTREME 
ACCURACY 


in dozens of critical 
operations controls the 
final result 


PRACTICAL 
PERFECTION 


must be reached in 
every one, before a drill 
may bear our name, 


MORpr 


TWIST DRILL AND 
MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK STORE: 130 LAFAYETTE STREET 
CHICAGO STORE: 570 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 








Background for Purchasing 
(Continued from page 70) 


planning, insurance and taxa- 
tion, industrial relations, ma- 
chine design, advertising, and 
banking. 


Summary 


The variety of experience 
cited above bears out the open- 
ing statement that no arbitrary 
standard or outline can be set 
as the norm for the training or 
experience in preparation for 
purchasing. Considerable atten- 
tion and thought has been given 
in recent years to the most de- 
sirable background. 

The consensus is that in the 
building of a competent pur- 
chasing department, manage- 
ment should seek men who are 
preferably (a) college trained, 
(b) technically trained, (c) 
equipped with practical produc- 
tion or engineering experience, 
(d) from their own organiza- 
tion, and should train these men 
in purchasing within their own 
department. 

The present study differs from 
the other inquiries in that it 
deals not with opinions and 
aims, but with the facts of pur- 
chasing personnel. 

It is interesting to note that 
in correlating the results of this 
survey with the standards pre- 
viously established in those dis- 
cussions of what is most desira- 
ble, we find that those objectives 
are being approached, in a very 
notable degree. To recapitulate 


| briefly, in the light of these sug- 


| gested standards, 
the men in purchasing actually | 


we find that 


are 

(a) college trained, 48.4% 

(b) technical graduates, 
17.2% 

(c) experienced in produc- 
tion (41%) or in en- 
gineering (20.9%) —a 
total of 61.9% with an 
average experience of 7.2 
years in such work 

(d) drawn from the company 
organization (50%) 


and trained and experienced in | 


the company’s own purchasing 
department with an average of 
17 years experience in buying. 

Looking to the future, it is 


| reasonable to assume that with 
| the conscious adoption of those 





and with the more 
attention to personnel 
today, these percent- 


standards, 
careful 
selection 


ages may be substantially raised | | 


from year to year. 
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Typewritten Errors 


DISAPPEAR 
LIKE MAGIC 


EZERASE 


BOND AND ONION SKIN 


THE NEW MIRACLE RAG 
CONTENT BUSINESS PAPERS 


1......... SAVES MONEY! 


Every sheet 
because of errors in 
typing makes 
stationery cost go 
up. EZERASI 
BOND helps you avoid this un 


necessary expense! 


ale SAVES TIME! 


lead 


makes 


wasted 


your 


An _ ordinary 
pencil eraser 
errors disappear like 
magic on EZERASE 
BOND, without un 
sightly abrasion marks, in less than 
one-eighth the time! 


3. . INCREASES EFFICIENCY! 
EZERASE PAPERS 
make typists more 
efficient — by reduc 
ing tension in rush 
periods — because 
corrected errors 
abrasion marks! 
—\\\4_ GENEROUS SIZE 

pe | “PROVE IT KIT 


SENT FREE TO PUR 
CHASING AGENTS! 





leave no telltale 


Let your y 
EZERASE BONI 
watch _ the 

her eyes wher 
Gentlemen: Kindly 
your “Prove It’’ K 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 


Millers Falls, Massachusetts 
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Hastily scribbled records—from hundreds of shops—of perform- 
ance under actual working conditions, have furnished and con- 
tinue to furnish the most acceptable proof that STAR Hack Saw 
Blades do cut faster and do last longer than any other blades 
you can buy. Give your own men a chance to test them; they 
will prove to you that, dollar for dollar, STAR Blades cut 
more metal. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE Clemson now offers four different types of STAR Hack Sow 
Frames, 
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Dirty Slips of Paper 
Tell The Real Story 


HAND* AND POWER=TUNGSTEN AND “MOLY” 
“PACKED IN MODERN METAL BOXES 


STAR HACK SAW BLADES 
CLEMSON BROS., INC., MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 









all especially suited to STAR Blades. Your ordering is thereby simplified. 








Old Chinese Proverb 
says— 
"He who pinch pen- 
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letter that look 
like laundry ticket” 


OLD TOWN PURE SILK 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


cost only a fraction more per 
letter... but add dollars in pres- 
tige to executive correspondence. 
OLD TOWN SABLE, the aristocrat of 
carbon papers, produces crisp, 


TOWN 
HERMETIC 









COILED 
WIRE 


SPRINGS 









Wire Form 


Specialties 


sparkling carbon copies. 


MAIL OR TELEPHONE 


"BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
TRiangle 5-9670 





SPRINGFIELD 





OHI0.U.S.A. 











PURCHASING 


Industrial Consumers of 
Coal Testify 


Industrial consumers of bitumin- 
ous coal appeared this month be- 
fore the Coal Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior, at Wash- 
ington, discussing the proposed 
prices as affecting their own busi- 
ness requirements. The general 
tenor of the comment was that 
their competitive relationship with 
other companies would be thrown 
out of balance unless some down- 
ward revision were made in the 
proposed schedule. 

The first witness was W. M. Rich- 
ardson, president of the National 
Portland Cement Co., who testified 
that a number of plants in his in- 
dustry, which were contemplating a 
program of modernization and re- 
habilitation, are withholding the 
installation of heating equipment 
in the belief that it may prove to be 
more economical to install systems 
using volatile slack or some other 
substitute fuel. That decision might 
be forced, he said, if an increase of 
75 cents per ton on bituminous 
slack were put into effect, as now 
proposed by the Coal Division. 

He said in part: “Many disloca- 
tions in our national economy have 
resulted from artificially high costs. 
In such cases and industry is forced 
to find new means of meeting com- 
petition, or go out of business. 

‘“‘Another disturbing and bewild- 
ering factor in this price fixing 
scheme is the apparent conflict of 
government agencies in regard to 
industries affected. At the present 
time the United States Govern- 
ment, through its Federal Trade 
Commission, has charged the 
cement industry with the crime of 
fixing prices in cement while at the 
same time the United States Gov- 
ernment, through this hearing, is 
taking the opposite course and will 
charge the coal producer with a 
crime if he doesn’t fix the price of 
his coal. The cement industry is not 
only subject to constant attack on 
its price structure within its own 
ranks, but organized labor in the 
cement industry must compete with 
products manufactured by cheap 
labor of foreign countries.” 


Burlap Consumption Rises 


Despite a sharp decline in the 
domestic cutup of burlap during 
December, to the lowest monthly 
consumption since the summer lull 
in July, the statistics for 1939 show 
a total use of 712 million yards, or 
a 3% advance over the 691 million 
yards used during 1938. Domestic 
stocks regained some of the ab- 
normal declines caused by heavy 
war demands on the Calcutta mills, 
and rose 10% in the closing month 
of 1939 to 264 million yards, includ- 
ing both spot supplies and cargoes 
afloat. 


For additional products see Buyer's Directory, page J 
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STAPLING 
MACHINES 


Low Cost GUARANTEED’ 
STAPLING PERFORMANCE 


OFFICE * STORE + FACTORY 


STAPLES OR PINS. GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME OF 

SERVICE. USES STANDARD 
VSP STAPLES, LOADING CAPAC- 
Poa. ‘*< ‘ 


ITY 210 
— EL 



























WILL FASTEN THE 
EQUAL OF 40 SHEETS 
OF PAPER. SUGGESTED FOR 
ALL AVERAGE STAPLING 
NEEDS. 











STAPLES OR PINS. USES STAND. 
ARD STAPLES 210 CAPACITY 
















GUARANTEED 
TO GIVE 10 YEARS 
OF STAPLING SATISFACTION 





Me 





STAPLES OR PINS. USES STAND 
ARO STAPLES. 105 CAPACITY 


A STURDY SMALL SIZE MA 
CHINE, CARRYING S YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


e ACE GLIDER ¢ 

STAPLES, PINS & TACKS 
LOADS 210 UNDULATED 
STAPLES 


IDEAL FOR DRAFTING ROOMS, FOR 
HOME, SCHOOL AND SMALL 
OFFICE USE 


*GUARANTEED ¢« ACE STAPLERS 


ARE GUARANTEED NOT TO CLOG NOR JAM. ALL 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION; WEARING PARTS EXTRA 
HARDENED FOR LONG SERVICE. GUARANTEED BY 
THE MANUFACTURER AND BACKED BY YOUR 


DEALER. 
(Oldel-Sameceyis 


YOUR STATIONER 





: MADE BY 
ACE FASTENER CORP.., 3415 6. ASHLAND AVE 


* CHICAGO 




















r additional products see 


Good Purchasing is a 
Public Service 


Addressing the annual convention 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers Associations at Boston last 
month, Mrs. Edna B. Austin of 
Quincy, Mass., declared that “the 
greatest improvement in (Quincy’s) 
municipal government in years was 
the establishment of centralized pur- 
chasing.” Mrs. Austin cited savings 
of $35,000 to the taxpayers of the city 
in ten months of the department’s 
operation, but found other features 
also worthy of commendation. 

“The accomplishments of ten 
months’ operation present a clear ric- 
ture of its advantages,” she declared. 
“Last year, after careful pricing, the 
purchasing agent filled 8,551 requisi- 
tions. 6642% went to Quincy mer- 
chants. A supply department was set 
up carrying over 100 items, largely 
office supplies, standardized as to qual- 
ity. The actual saving to the taxpay- 
ers ranged from 10 to 50%. Today if 
you want a thumb tack in City Hall, 
you must see John Lane, the purchas- 
ing agent. 

“Everyone knows that one of the 
choicest playgrounds of local politi- 
cians is in supplying gas, oil, tires and 
accessories to public vehicles. For- 
merly only the highway department 
bought gas and oil in bulk. Today all 
gas is purchased at tank car prices 
and dispensed at the municipal ga- 
rage. The saving of about five cents a 
gallon on 140,000 gallons is approxi- 
mately the cost of running the pur- 
chasing department. Not only was 
there a saving of 15% on tires, but 
better still, the purchasing agent 
checks the number and mileage of 
every tire issued. There are none for 
the family car now.” 


Mader Heads Cleveland 
Manufacturing Firm 


AL C. MADER, for the past several 
years purchasing agent of the Bishop 
& Babcock Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
been elected president of the Etched 
Metal Co. of that city, effective Janu- 
ary 1st, and will direct an expanding 
program of operations. The company, 
which has experienced rapid growth, 
produces metal etched products from 
small name plates and tags up to 
large architectural panels, also etched 
stencils, signs and metal specialties. 
Mr. Mader has been an active member 
of the Cleveland Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, and has been secre- 
tary-treasurer of that organization 
for some years past. 


Inventories— 
High or Low? 


(Continued from page 42) 


reason why there is an element 
of greater conservatism today. 
Businessmen are waking up to 
the fact that the advance notice 
to the effect that this war is dif- 


ferent contained considerable 
truth. Statistics show that sup- 


B uyer’s I Nrectory 





PaGI 


MONEY CANT 


BUY 
A FINER ONION SKIN 
AT ITS PRICE! 











THAT 
SPECIFY 


FOR FINE QUALITY 
IS ALWAYS UNIFORM, 


PAVCO 
ONION SKIN 


For uses where strength and 
durability are factors, such as 
Agreements, Leases, Reports 
and other important office and 
factory forms, you can always 
depend on PAVCO ONION 
SKIN. Its 75% rag-content in 
sures maximum protection, and 
its moderate cost makes it an 
outstanding value. Remember: 
the name — PAVCO — when 
next you specify a fine Thin 














Paper! 
SAVE MONEY WITH Na 
THIS EFFICIENCY GE 
CHART—FREE TO $ 
EXECUTIVES! 


Enables you to select at a 
glance the most economi- 
cal grade of Thin Paper for any specifi 
Fits under desk glass for ready refere 
Write Dept. J today for your copy! 


VALLEY 


PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Makers Of Fine Papers Since 1866 
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BACK OF EVERY COIL OF WIRE 


THAT BEARS THIS NAME— 


SEYMOUR 


Back of every pound of Seymour Nickel Silver and Phos- 
phor Bronze wire, rod and sheet—back of every Seymour 
Nickel Anode—stands the above factory, operating approxi- 
mately 600 employes and covering 350,000 square feet of 
space. 


To you as a Purchasing Agent, this means a reliable source 
of supply and a guarantee based on the solid substance of 
integrity. 


THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO., 55 Franklin St., Seymour, Conn. 






































DAYTON 
GRINDING WHEELS 


Regardless of your re- 
| quirements, you can ob- 
tain a Dayton abrasive 
wheel of the exact specifi- 
cations the work demands. 
On the market for years 
and the preference for a 
wide range of operations. 
Write 


Simonds Worden White Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
FACTORIES AT: Dayton, Cleveland 
Beloit, Buffalo 



































THE , AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CoO. & 


ENSINGTON CONN 
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plies of raw materials and fin- 
ished goods in European coun- 
tries are materially above the 
volume noted in 1914. The Brit- 
ish Empire is more self-sustain- 
ing than was the case twenty- 
five years ago. Competitive bid- 
ding on the part of belligerent 
countries has definitely been 
avoided, and England in particu- 
lar has devised a plan of utilizing 
her colonies as a source of sup- 
ply. The change in the Neu- 
trality Act automatically re- 
stricts American shipping from 
the war zone, and it stands to 
reason that with thousands of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise 
bought for foreign account rest- 
ing on seaboard piers awaiting 
foreign ship bottoms, the outlook 
for any great stimulation in ex- 
port trade in 1940 similar to the 
expansion noted back in 1915 
and 1916 is not particularly re- 
assuring. It is not difficult to 
conceive of a steady growth i 
exports in the event of a pro- 
longed war involving several 
years, but it is a definite mistake 
to anticipate any immediate un- 
controlled industrial boom or a 
return of pronounced inflation- 
ary characteristics during the 
near term based solely on a huge 
flow of goods from this country 
to the belligerent countries. 

These facts are beginning to 
be definitely understood, and 
consequently, wholesalers and 
retailers are not going haywire 
and are apparently content to 
proceed on the basis of main- 
taining normal inventory re- 
serves and no more. So as we 
enter 1940 it is our belief that 
the inventory situation all along 
the line is relatively sound. The 
problem as the year progresses 
simmers down to this—either 
ultimate consumption must ex- 
pand further to levels that will 
support the higher rate of in- 
dustrial activity, or else produc- 
tion schedules must be pared 
down in order to prevent stocks 
in the hands of primary pro- 
ducers and manufacturing in- 
dustries from reaching burden- 
some levels. 

The losses created by exorbi- 
tant inventories in 1929 and 
again in 1937 represent expe- 
riences that will not easily be 
forgotten. The inventory situa- 
tion can, of course, in time be- 
come critical; but as matters 
now stand, supply-to-demand 
ratios from primary producers 
to the smallest retailer are not 
severely distorted. 
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Obituary 


WILLIAM SHERMAN FRisBy, 74, a 
charter member of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago, died 
November 18th after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Prior to his retirement from 
active business, Mr. Frisby was vice 
president of the Bishop Lumber Co., 
and president of the Chicago Retail | 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


FRANK E. HovorKA, 64, purchasing 
agent for the Dingle-Clark Co., Cleve- 
land, up to the time of his retirement | 
six months ago, died November 28th. 


Put your Plastics problems 
up to Richardson . 





WALTER G. KANALEY, 40, purchas- 
ing agent for the Union Trust Co., 


Rochester, N. Y., died December 3rd. 
pinpioss alain dl RESEARCH - DESIGN - ENGINEERING 
MARSHALL A. SHUFF, 72, since 1917 


anal t f the Wirwintl Scores of plastics users have found Richardson desig: 
se Coal & Cok ag R e egg “88 search, and engineering laboratories of inestimable va 
ron, Voa See Sy ere, Cae not only in the application of INSUROK to product 


at his home in Pulaski, Va., December also to manufacturing processes. 


5th, after a long illness. Mr. Shuff 


had been associated with the company With entire resources devoted exclusively to the plastic art 
and its predecessors for fifty-three Richardson occupies a position unique in the industry. It 
years, and served as purchasing agent facilities encompass all types of plastics, molded and 
since 1917. inated, for the diversified requirements of commerce, i 
try and science. 

JOHN KNOX NIMOCK, 56, New York Whatever your present or contemplated use of plastics, y 
purchasing agent for the American find the answer in Richardson—completely integrated 
Car & Foundry Co., died at his home of supply. Literature on request. 


in that city, December 7th, of a 


heart attack. 
Epwarp C. HAKER, 64, purchasing | Q Ni U 2 K i 
agent for the Euclid (Ohio) Crane & the neperrer Assadi 


— os = at a 0 ee 
ae es oe ee oe STA GIN OREO VID 


the company for 82 years. MELROSE ane cH 7° ‘a FOUNDED 18 KLANO. CINCINNATI OHIO 


Ear. S. Rog, 50, purchasing agent patie 
and secretary of J. M. Warren & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., died at his home in that 
city, December 13th. He had been 
associated with the company for 36 
years. 





WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT 
JOHN J. DOOLEY, 60, purchasing 
agent for The New York World-Tele- Te mplar 


gram up to the time of his retirement 


from active business in 1936, died at UALITY 
his home in Richmond Hill, N. Y., De- IS A BETTER PENCIL! 
cember 17th, after a brief illness. ABRASIVES Businessmen are always interested in 
“More for your money”... and 
Don P. O’KEEFE, 57, purchasing Templar Pencils are just that! 
agent for the Chevrolet Division, Gen- TRADE . y MARK Made Right... Priced 


eral Motors Corp., died at Detroit, De- Right, They te Siam 


cember 18th, after a long illness. Mr. for Ever 


O’Keefe had been with General Motors ALUMINUM '@),4/3) 2 09 
for 33 years. He became assistant ONVINCE  vourself ae 
po) | (EO) SR ey 15110) ee 


aga. 4 agent for Buick in 1908, 

ew or purchasing agent for today for a s: le test selec 
Chevrolet in 1921, and was appointed ; erg: dey papa seliaias 
head .. the + gg tapes when the CORUNDUM tion of 12 of the most popular 
main offices o e company were iz Sie for general 
— to Detroit a few years (AFRICAN) o~semnaes edna 
ater. 





office, administrative or factory 


TURKISH EMERY = 


C. AUBREY HUSTON, for the past 
twenty years purchasing agent for 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Phila- e e 
delphia, died December 18th. Se ond Meken Reliance Pencil Corp. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


- Clip coupon t 


JOHN ROCKEFELLER BOWMAN, 61, of 
steel buyer for the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, died of a heart at- | ABRASIVE GRAINS 
tack at his home in Scotia, N. je | AND Company . em eere 
December 18th. Mr. Bowman was ——- 
associated with the purchasing de- | FLOURS 
partment for 37 years. | 


Send sample selection with« 


MOGPORE as i-cieees 





Ra sng F. ENSWORTH, 72, pur- | 
chasing agent and office manager of 
the Foster Machine Co., Westficld, | Quaenlele Mase Bi 
Mass., died at his home in that city, WESTFIELD, MASS. 

December 22nd after a brief illness. 
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STATIONARY 
COMPRESSOR 


‘THE Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool 
Co. announces a 
new series of sta- 
tionary compressor 
units, Class W-CO, 
consisting of a 
double acting 
water-cooled com- 
pressor on a com- 
mon crankshaft and base with a heavy duty Diesel engine. 
Standard sizes are available in capacities of 662 to 2,000 
cu. ft. per minute for pressures of 80 to 125 lbs. Simple, 
compact, and highly economical in operation, the units are 
ruggedly built for continuous heavy-duty service. They 
offer low set-up cost, being handled in one piece and re- 
quiring only a small and simple foundation; low mainte- 
nance expense, with pressure lubrication and all parts 
completely accessible; and low fuel consumption. 





7 STORAGE 
CONTROL 

UST-TIGHT and 

explosion - proof, 


and with no wearing 
parts to cause trouble 
in operation, the Tel- 
level device of Steph- 
ens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
provides an_ effective 
control for starting and 
stopping conveyors 
feeding bulk materials 
START to bins or hoppers, and 
TELUEVEL for opening and closing 
valves feeding liquids 
into tanks. Normally, 
operation is_ entirely 
automatic, but by’ a 
simple change in wiring 
it can be made to keep 
the flow of material 
stopped or continuous until the control switch is thrown. 
The device consists of a multiple electrode sealed mercury 
switch so mounted that tipping it in any direction will 
break the electric current. A polished aluminum bell pro- 
vides the dust-tight housing for the switch and electric 
wiring. 






CRAWLER 
SHOVEL 


FTER more 
than a year 

of field tests as a 
shovel, dragline 
and crane on 
tough digging 
and handling 
o a ~_ - —- 
Ps, : oe q elt peeder 

item 5 Corp., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., announces Series 300 crawler shovels, 114 to 
2 cubic yards capacity, equipped with Speed-O-Matic hy- 
draulic (oil) power control, giving greater speed and 
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ease of operation, resulting in notable increased output as 
compared with manual control. Safe and fool-proof con- 
trol of travel, steering and locking brakes entirely from the 
operator’s position in the cab. Ground clearance has been 
increased, 1414” to 18” clear, and the travel, steering and 
locking machinery is entirely enclosed, with no protruding 
housings or parts to obstruct travel or become damaged or 
fouled. Powered by Diesel, gasoline, oil or electric motor 
drive, and offered with a choice of crawler widths and 
lengths to suit any practical operating or ground condition. 


OIL 
WINDOW 


MPROVED v isi- 

bility of oil levels 
is provided by this 
self-contained unit 
developed by Bijur 
Lubricating Corp., 
Long Island City, 
N. Y., and adapted 
to general use with 
oil reservoirs, con- 
tainers and lubrica- 
tors, etc. The as- 
sembly consists of a 
chromium plated 
ring, with polished 
face pressed flush, a window, gasket, and cup, all fitted 
snugly into a metal pocket. Drilled openings at top and 
bottom of the cup permit free passage of the oil. The 
bright aluminum background of the cup acts as a reflector 
which gives sharp visibility of the oil level, even with im- 
perfect lighting. There are three standard window sizes— 
3%”, 11/16”, and 15/16”. The whole assembly can be 
conveniently installed in a simple bored opening, readily 
provided in the design of a machine casting or part. A 
special assembly tool is available for tapping the ring 
accurately and securely into place without risk of breaking 
or marring the window. 


RING 


WINDOW 
GASKET 
cuP 








PAINT 
CONDITIONER 
= secure a prop- 


er working mix- 
ture and restore 
freshness to paint 
and similar materials 
requiring severe agi- 
tation, Landon P. 
Smith, Inc., Irving- 
ton, N. J., offers to 
manufacturers, in- 
dustrial users, build- 
ing maintenance op- 
erators, municipali- 
ties, etc., the new 
“Red Devil” electric paint conditioner illustrated above. 
Compact, durable and efficient, it will handle 5-gallon, 3- 
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gallon or 2-gallon cans, featuring a three-way action— 
outward, upward and downward—creating a high-speed 
agitation within the can, tearing the pigments apart, disin- 
tegrating side-wall sediment, and thoroughly mixing them 
with the vehicle. In addition, the can-holder is readily 
adjustable to three different positions—upright, sidewise, 
and upside down. The 1/3 h.p. motor is completely enclosed 
but easy to get at. All other mechanism operates in a 
bath of oil, and requires no attention except a glance at 
the oil gauge. It is shipped completely assembled, with 
lag screws for fastening to the floor through rubber shock 
absorbers. Other models will handle containers from 
'%4-pint to 1 gallon. 


CORROSION 
RESISTING 
SCALE 


RINER Sales 
Co., 1441 Mer- 
chandise Mart, 
Chicago, IIll., an- 
nounces a new 
model scale re- 
sistant to the ac- 
tion of salt and 
brine. The frame, 
levers, platform, 
in fact every part 
down to the 
smallest nut and 
screw are made of 
either stainless 
' steel or monel 
metal. Another model is available, furnished with all 
stainless steel parts, in place of the monel metal, and giv- 
ing added resistance to acids and fumes as well as salt. 
The illustration shows platform raised to show construc- 
tion, with special shields, overlapping flanges, cups, drains 
and seals provided to decrease the likelihood of moisture, 
materials, and cleaning compounds finding their way into 
the working parts. The dial has a double-clear glass win- 
dow, sealed with air lock, and resists fogging. For perma- 
nent accuracy under conditions of excessive humidity or 
corrosive vapors, the scale offers exceptional value, pro- 
longing the life of the equipment, eliminating rapid deter- 
ioration, high maintenance costs and frequent depreciation. 
It incorporates all the precision features of other Triner 
models. 





GRINDER 
SHIELD 


ETTER visibil- 

ity and effec- 
tive protection of 
the eyes and face 
from flying par- 
ticles is provided 
by the new Marvel 
grinder shield de- 
veloped by The 
Boyer - Campbell 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The frame is of 
molded, high im- 
pact resisting, plas- 
tic material, with 
electrical parts in 
a completely insu- 
lated chamber that 
eliminates the haz- 
ards of shorts, all 
mounted on a com- 
pletely adjustable 
cadmium plated 
bracket designed to 
harmonize with 
modern machine tool equipment. The window is of non- 
shatterable glass, and the bayonet-type lamps are vibration 
resisting, set in flush with the frame, focusing the light 
directly on the work and not mirrored into the eye. Mag- 
nifying lenses of any focal length are also available for 
working to close limits and in inspection work, a glass 
coverplate protecting the lens from pitting. All parts are 
completely interchangeable. 








Speed 


Assemblies in (940 
with TRIPLEX Quality 


Cap Screws, Bolts and Nuts 


When you figure close on speedy efficient a: 
sembly for reduced costs and better profits 
TRIPLEX Products help you succeed. TRIPLEX 
Quality is maintained through exacting steel sp« 
cifications, strictly supervised production, caré 
ful inspection. Accurate deep threads, clean-cut 
points, properly formed heads—whatever correct 
bolt and screw practice calls for is rigidly ob 
served. 


Make TRIPLEX your time-and-money saving 
source for all bolt and screw product requir 
ments. Write or wire now for catalog, samples 
and prices. 


THE TRIPLEX SCREW COMPANY 


5331 GRANT AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CAP AND SET SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS 


* Millions Sold + + + Used in Every Industry * 
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ARMSTRONG 


Step up your Tool Room 
schedule with more... 


ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS 


@ The best solution for a jammed- 
up tool room is More ARMSTRONG 
TOOL HOLDERS. With the right 
tool holders for every operation 
you can step up machine tool 
speeds and feeds far beyond the 
‘standards’ set in the old bar 
tool days. 

@ The Armstrong System provides 
tool holders for every operation 
on lathes, planers, slotters and 
shapers—over 100 different sizes 
and shapes each correct in design 
and proportion, correct in cutting 
angle and tool approach; each the 
most efficient tool available for 
its particular work painstakingly 
worked out to give maximum rigid- 
ity with maximum clearance. Be- 
cause ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLD- 
ERS are strong beyond need, 
handy and multi-purpose, there is 
a tendency in many shops to use 
a few tool holders for all types 

a of work. This is false economy 

. ON PLANERS... for the maximum efficiency can 

only be had with the correct type 

and correct size ARMSTRONG 

TOOL HOLDER for each opera- 

tion—and for each machine tool. 


@ If you want to break the jam in 
your tool room, to turn out the 
same work in fewer machine hours, 

NG check the tool holders on lathes, 

TOOLS from your planers, slotters and shapers 
Supply House against the new C-39 Catalog. 

Then, when properly tooled step- 

up speed and feeds. 








ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 


303 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Eastern Sales: 199 Lafayette St., New York 












IN MILLING SCALY STEEL CASTINGS 









[ 
rf & 4 
| cast STEEL WORK PIECE L ” 
| 1S" PER MIN. ~ 
A ee ~ mace Fee 
MILLING MACHINE TABLE we 
| / 
siunisianinemmmantination ee 
Cutter used on above job was a 5 in 
diam., ten blade, MecCrosky Jack-Lock 
Milling Cutter, similar to their twelve 


blade cutter illustrated at right. Phot 


KENNAMETAL 


MILLS 15 TO 30 TIMES MORE PIECES IN 1/6 THE TIME PER PIECE 





When you purchase KENNAMETAL- 


TYPE OF 


tipped tools you can be assured of a BLADE reese a 

high return on tool investment over a PER GRINO | pee PIECE 
: KENNA- 

long period of time. KENNAMETAL not METAL- Less than 


only permits greatly increased produc- tipped 300 ‘2 min. 
tion but also has marked resistance to | High Speed , — 

breakage—consequently, longer tool life. = AS. = 
The above tests were made on scaly, 
sandy, hard castings. yet there was no 
damage to the KENNAMETAL-tipped 





blades—an unusually severe test for 
hard carbide tool material. 


= 





Note to Safety-Minded Purchasing Agents 


Because of its superior strength, chip nomically. Whether used to tip single 
breakers may be ground on KENNA- point cutting tools or special tools 
METAL without seriously weakening such as milling cutters, KENNA- 
the tip—enabling your machine shop METAL will speed up production— 
to dispose of long, unbroken steel produce more accurate work. Write 
chips safely . . . quickly . . . eco- for complete information today. 


MSKENNA METALS @@ 


'8O LLOYD AVENUE 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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UNIT 
CONTAINERS 


OMPACT and flex- 

ible storage for 
small parts, completely 
accessible for use at a 
bench or in assembly 
work, is made pos- 
sible by the unit con- 
tainers_ illustrated, 
manufactured by The 
Gordon L. Hall Co., 
Old Lyme, Conn. 
Racks are provided in 
two styles to accom- 
modate seven sizes of 
standard and hopper 
bins ranging in capa- 
city from %-pint to 6 
pints. The bins are in- 
terchangeable, and the stacking rack-units can be arranged 
to suit working or storage conditions. Ruggedly con- 
structed, the design makes for convenience as the sloping 
position keeps parts toward the front of each bin. Label 
holders are also provided. 


& 





LOCK-NUT 


THE Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. 
J., has expanded its line 
by introducing nine new 
types of nuts embodying 
the basic Elastic Stop 
self-locking element — a 
resilient non-metallic col- 
lar built into the head of 
the nut. In resisting the 
entrance of the bolt or 
screw, this collar forces 
the thread faces into a 
pressure contact which is maintained after the nut is 
tightened. With thread play thus eliminated, the nut can 
not work loose under vibration, operating stresses, or wear 
of surrounding parts. The new types of nuts are desig- 
nated as thin hexagonal, spline, internal wrenching, counter- 
sunk and counterbored one-lug anchor, countersunk and 
counterbored two-lug anchor, countersunk corner anchor, 
bracket anchor, floating right angle anchor, and floating 
basket anchor. With variations in sizes, thread systems 
and materials, this represents the addition of 160 new 
standard items. 





CASHIER’S CHAIR 


phar with a heavy steel, 
triple-locked safety deposit box, 
unobtrusively located under the seat, 
and with special channels anchoring 
the chair permanently to the floor to 
prevent removal, this new cashier’s 
chair of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., pro- 
vides excellent protection against at- 
tempted hold-ups.There is a slot per- 
mitting the cashier to slip currency into 
the box easily; two keys are required 
to open it—one for the cashier and the 
other for the manager or collector. 
The chair is comfortable, with spring 
construction, and slides in the channels 
to permit adjustment to the proper 
working position. The frame is chrome plated, seat and 
back upholstered in leatherette of any color. 





REVERSIBLE 
RATCHET 


NEW miniature 
reversible ratchet 
is announced by Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 303 N. Fran- 
cisco Ave., Chicago, Ill., together with four new drivers 
for their line of detachable head wrenches. The reversible 
ratchet is only 4 in. long, machined from special chrome 
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vanadium steel and finished in chrome plate. The ratchet 
has hardened gear and instant reversing thumb switch. 
The other items consist of a flexible head handle, a screw 
driven type extension spin-grip which permits locking the 
head so that it can be used as a spinning extension, and 
long and short extensions. 


| PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC 
RELAY 


‘THE Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has just an- 
nounced a new com- 
pact photoelectric re- 
lay adapted for use 
in counting, sorting, 
weighing, measuring, 
signalling and similar 
functions. Designed 
: for low initial cost, 
ee ease of installation, 

and low operating 
expense, this type RQ Photo-Troller may be connected 
easily to any 115-volt a.c. line. It has two normally open 
and two normally closed contacts, each rated at 10 amperes. 
It operates on a light change of 40 foot-candles, if not more 
than 15 foot-candles of extraneous light is present. In- 
creased sensitivity is obtainable by means of a condensing 
lens. The unit may be wall or bench mounted, with open 
wiring or with concealed or exposed conduit. It has a gray 
die-cast chassis, with a block molded cover which is remov- 
able without tools. 





ALUMINUM 
LADDER 


SPECIALLY de- 

signed for use in 
connection with the 
storage of materials 
and _ maintenance 
work in_ industrial 
plants is the new 
Type 800 ladder announced by the Aluminum Ladder Co., 
150 Adams St., Tarentum, Pa. The rungs are corrugated 
to prevent slipping, there are handrails on each side, and 
steel or aluminum spikes on the bottom. The aluminum 
spikes are recommended for use around oil tanks and 
other places where inflammable materials are being handled. 
as these spikes do not throw a spark. The ladder is fur- 
nished in various widths, and in lengths up to 36 feet. 
Being made of aluminum, it can not rust, rot, splinter or 
burn, and its light weight makes it readily portable from 
one part of the plant to another as required. 


EYESHIELD 
RESPIRATOR 


A NEW eyeshield- 
respirator devel- 
oped by the Pul- 
mosan Safety Equip- 
ment Corp., Johnson 
Prince Sts., 
Brooklyn, N._ Y., 
combines the eye 
protection of a plas- 
tic eyeshield with the 
breathing protection 
of a respirator, and 
is particularly 
adapted to workers 
in conditions of 
dusts, splashing or 
flying particles, The 
eyeshield is of clear 
plastic, weighing 
only 1%4-ounce. It is 
a 5 oe arched over the 

respirator and held in place by means of the headband 
snaps, affording unobstructed vision and snug, comfortable 
protection without undue pressure points on the face. The 
construction is such as to prevent flapping, bending or 
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HATEVER you make — whatever you 
ship — check the many advantages of 
Fibreen for better wrapping, packaging or 
bagging. Low-cost Fibreen seals your ship 
ments against moisture and condensation 
—keeps out dust and dirt—prevents con 
cealed damage—has clean, kraft surfaces 
. is easy to apply. 


Furthermore, Fibreen is quickly available 
involves no price troubles or uncertain 
deliveries. 







Send for a liberal sample 
Fibreen for any trial or testing 
in any use you have in mind 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York San Francisco London Sydney 


x 


Serving Industry and Building with Re= 
enforced Papers, Metals, etc., for Multiple 
Uses and as Part of Finished Products 
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to lower storage costs! 


Barrett Portable Elevators—hand or electric—solve many 
storage problems. With them ycu get the most from your 
floor space by piling boxes, barrels, bags. bales, crates 
or rolls many tiers ion. And they save on plant main- 
tenance work. Models for handling dies and loading 
trucks from floor level; also stationary inter-floor, turn- 
table and telescoping types. 


There’s a Barrett Portable Elevator for every requirement 
of industry. Write for Portable Elevator Catalog showing 
application in many types of plants. 


BARRETT 


Handling 
BARRETT-CRAVENS CO. Wamu 
3280 West 30th Street © Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives Everywhere 
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Pyott has developed a system of using 
j flexible stock patterns with which prac- 
em tically any round casting in semi-steei 
or grey iron can be reproduced accu- | 
rately, economically and in less time. 
Casting diameters range: 2'' to 144" | 
inclusive—any weight—any thickness. 
Send rough sketch with accurate di- 
mensions for quotation. Satisfaction 


Representative Products Made 
from Pyott Stock Patterns 


FLYWHEELS guaranteed. Let Pyott also quote you 
DISCS on semi-steel or grey iron castings 

made from your own patterns. Cast- 
PULLEYS ings delivered finished or semi-finished 
VEE DRIVES as you prefer. 
BRAKE DRUMS | 
SPIDERS MAKE PYOTT HEADQUARTERS FOR 
STOCK ROLLS T 

MD 

FLANGES aS 
SPACERS 
GEARS FLYWHEELS 
GLANDS | 


Mdly 

FOUNDRY = cuicavec | Xe) 

WORK ID 
=~ 


GEAR BLANKS 


s, 


PYOTT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
328-32 N. SANGAMON ST., CHICAGO 


4 
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twisting. It is easily removed for cleaning and is available 
in assembly with varied models of respirators to suit con- 
ditions of use. 


BEDSIDE 
TABLE 


O RIGINALLY 
designed for hos- 
pital use, the Hi-Lo 
Tilt Table produced 
by the Hollin Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has 
found wide accept- 
ance as a convenient 
portable table for 
office, home and 
study, for typing, 
writing, drawing 
or other uses. It is 
completely adjust- 
able to any height 
from 24” to 43”, and 
may be used flat or 
tilted and locked at 
any angle. The table 
top measures 24x15 ; 

inches. A metal book ledge is attachable to either side, 
providing for right or left hand use. Supporting members 
are of heavy tubing, with a lasting chrome finish. 








PORTABLE 
DRAWING 
TABLE 


OLDING and 

unfolding like a 
camp stool, this port- 
able drawing table 
can be lifted easily 
with one hand and 
is readily set up for 
use anywhere. The 
drawing board is of 
pine, 20x26 inches, 
permanently at- 
tached to a_hard- 
wood supporting 
frame. A finger touch 
locks the board at 
the desired position, 
and it stands firmly 
in place, providing a 
solid and _ steady 
working surface. 
There is ample knee 
room, and a pencil 
and instrument rack across the top. Manufactured by the 
Eugene Dietzgen Co., Chicago, IIl. 


LIGHT DUTY 
ELECTRIC 
DRILL 


HE new Thor 

Drill Champion, 
developed by Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 600 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, IIl., is of 1%” 
capacity, designed 
for intermittent er 
service in automotive, electrical, plumbing and similar in- 
stallation and maintenance work. It can be used for drill- 
ing in both wood and metal. Weighing only 9% lbs., and 
measuring only 151%” overall, it is streamlined for effective 
use in hard-to-reach places. It has a powerful motor and 
extra heavy tooth pitch gears for transmitting power to the 
chuck, also extra large air intake to keep the motor cool. 
Oil-lite bearings are used throughout except on the spindle, 
which has ball bearings. Standard equipment includes 
double pole momentary switch fully enclosed in dust-proof 
compartment, a spade handle and removable dead handle. 
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LY 


PA. 


ROPER will send 
OU (UPON REQUEST) 
valuable booklet 


on pumps for your 
reference file... 


Contents: 
CHARTS AN 


es and Capacities 


nstallation 





p TABLES ON: 


\ Selection of Typ 

\ Instructions on I : 

\ Friction Loss m Pipes 

\ Horse Power Required 

\ Cylinder Displacement 

\ Area of Circles 

\ Capacity of Tanks = 

\ Weights of Petroleum V1 

\ Discharge of pel 
! itt of Pumps 7 | 

:  . ies Pumps — 

\ Diagrams of Drives and pay ae 

\ Detailed Illustrations of ance wid 

\ and Many Pages of Ee sl 

\ mation. Send for this Handy 

\ Saving Reference Book today 

\ It’s FREE. 


RODER ge... runs 





GEO. D. ROPER CORP., Dept. “P”, ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 


































MONTHS’ 
Aenuce 


GaRLOCK 234 Rotopac Pa 
ing gives eight months’ se1 
ice on these 6-stage boiler fe« 
pumps operating at 1800 R.P.M. and delivering 10: 
G.P.M. at 425 lbs. pressure, 230°F. Use Gar.tock 234 
on all your rotary or centrifugal pumps handling 
water, cold water, caustic solutions or weak acids 


for long, dependable service. All sizes from }%” to 1 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. a 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK - ; 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 





Coil—Gartock 234 
Rings—Gar.ock 239 


GARLOCK 234 
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Loss of Tools 


and Parts! 










IDEAL 


Losses 
from theft 
of tools_ 
and parts 
can run 
into real . 
money! You can eliminate such losses and prevent mis- 
takes in use of materials, parts, tools, dies, etc., with an 


Ideal Electric Marking Tool. 


IDEAL' ELECTRIC MARKER 


a 

















Marks practically 
any kind of mate- 
rial, including glass, 
ceramics, metals, 
bakelite, tile, etc. 
Long after other 
kinds of identifica- 
tion are detroyed, 
the cutting marks of this tool remain clear and legible! 


IDEAL ELECTRIC ETCHERS 


Engrave any desired markings on SMOOTH SURFACED iron and steel and 
their alloys. Available in both “STANDARD” and “HEAVY DUTY” models. 


| ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION | 








Electrical Products Division 


IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER COMPANY 


1426 PARK AVENUE SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 

















COMPLETE DATA ON 
PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 


NEW 
EDITION 
JUST OFF 
PRESS! 





A HANDBOOK OF 


INFORMATIVE LABELING 


7 
— 


64 PAGES all of Labeling 
* Government Regulations and Informative Labeling ¢ Data desired on 
Informative Labels ¢ Standards, and Informative Labels ¢ 
¢ Outstanding Informative Labels * Designing the Informative Label 
¢ Choice of Paper for Informative Labels and many other features. 


covering important phases informative 


Grades 


Send 50c for your copy 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 


Makers of McLaurin-Jones Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 
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PHOTO- 
ELECTRIC 
COUNTER 


UCCESSFULLY 

used in steel and 
paper companies, and 
adaptable to many 
other _ industrial 
counting applications 
is the PC-3 equip- 
ment developed by 
Lipman Engineering 
Co., 415 Van Braam 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. The photo-electric unit is rugged yet 
sensitive, built particularly to require a minimum of 
maintenance. The impulse actuates a magnetic counter, 
which can be operated any distance from the photo relay. 
The moving parts of the counter are hardened steel and 
bronze forgings, all working parts enclosed. Bakelite num- 
ber wheels are used, providing a minimum of inertia and 
wear. There are two models having respectively: six 
wheels, with figure size %” x %”; and four wheels, with 
figure size %4” x %". One complete turn of the reset knob 
will return all wheels to 0. 











New Industrial Materials 
(Continued from page 46) 


made to put on a welded deposit and then roll. 
A notable improved composite plate is one re- 
cently produced by Babcock and Wilcox by re- 
sistance welding of the sheets. A thin sheet of 
nickel is placed between the stainless steel and 
the steel baseplate. This nickel not only aids 
in producing a completely bonded surface, but 
it also prevents migration of the carbon from the 
baseplate in the welding operation. 

Conservation of materials is important, and 
it is well known that about 30% of the total steel 
that goes into a machine shop comes out again as 
scrap. Timken is now featuring a “mechanical 
tubing,” consisting of uniform seamless steel 
tubes for direct manufacture into bushings, lock 
nuts, pinions, gears, spindles, etc., in order to 
cut down the amount of machining and save more 
than enough scrap to pay the extra cost of order- 
ing to size. 

Along this same line, the mills can now work to 
such close tolerances that in many lines it pays 
to figure on a higher first cost and save labor, 
time and money in manufacture. This is a trend 
that should be watched. Mills do not like to run 
off small lots of specials, so it has to be started 
back with the designers to stick to standards. 


Rapid Progress in Plastics 


The field of synthetic plastics has become a 
new world of science in itself. The latest census 
(1937) showed an increase of 55% in two years 
and 200% increase in four years. The latest 
group of acrylic resins is now available from soft 
sticky semi-liquids to hard and tough solids. They 
are suitable for adhesives, protective coatings, 
leather finishes, laminated glass, and molded 
products. Methyl methacrylate is a hard rigid 
resin of this group, superior to glass in the trans- 
mission of ultra-violet light, and more stable to 
light than the plastics formerly used for safety 
glass. It does away with the cloudiness of wind- 
shields, and is a valuable new aircraft glass mate- 
rial. 

This year saw Much publicity given to the use 
of plastics in airplanes. But engineers say that 
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Red Seal 
Bearing 





seal 


the Certified 
the bearing 


Felt “breathes”; 
to pass out 


. . BECAUSE 
air 


that is, it allows the inside 


dust or 
of the 


has cooled, the felt seal allows air to enter, 
particles in the air which would be 


excluding any 


injurious to the life 


bearing. 

This “ 
a bearing, with Certified Felt seals assures one of maximum bearing 
performance. 


Our research laboratory is at your disposal for whatever problems, 


new or old, you. may have arising from the use of felt in the 
mechanical field. If you have a problem of sealing, consult our 
engineers. a 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
210 South Street, Dept. B-1 Boston, Massachusetts 
Offices in Principal Cities 


when it | 
becomes heated and consequently expands; and also, when the bearing | 


air conditioning”, and, at the same time effectively sealing 











@ Forged from hard aluminum 


alloy with  double-handled 
grips, this heavy-duty hack 
saw frame is designed to hold 
blades at machine tensions, 
saw accurately and easily with- 
out sticking, and give a me- 
chanic the feel of a fine tool 
for doing his best work. A 
MARVEL hack saw fitted with 
MARVEL blades is the best 
hand equipment you can buy. 
MARVEL saws and blades are 
made only by: 


* 
ARMSTRONG -BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People” 
5760 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Eastern Warehouse and Sales: 199 Lafayette St., New York 
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| ak 
| a mm FOREIGN ak 
REG. U.S. PAT. O 


CREPE WADDING | 


protects your product 
dresses your package 








@ KIMPAK* 
packing 


iS the 
material— inex 
pensive, light-weig} 
flexible, it can be apy 
quickly and easily 
out fuss, muss or wast 
Your product, be it 


or small, protected 


| Showing how Charles A. Stevens & Co., 
Chicago, uses KIMPAK in a typical 
gift packing to protect beautiful Sevres 
| vases against shipping damage. 


KIMPAK, travels 





safety-cushion of 


yet resilient mates 
that helps to guard against finish or structural damage 
its original ‘“factory-fresh’’ condition. What's more, KIMPAI! 
takes a vigorous part in stimulating sales by dressing 
your package and giving it added beauty and distincti 


| KIMPAK is manufactured by the Kimberly-Clark Cor 
}ation to the highest standards of quality and unifor 
‘and may be had in rolls, sheets and pads of wan 
| thicknesses and sizes. Our engineers will gladly assi 


solving your packaging problem. 
*# Reg. t 
SS SS Se ee ees es ee es ee 


FREE! 1940 Portfolio of KIMPAK 
| KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
Address Nearest Sales Office : 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York City.; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 
Please send us the 1940 Portfolio of KIMPAK. 


ee ae = 
Kimpak } 





Company 


Address 
AiNEROGNE oo Our Product is_.__- 
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This is a shipping room foreman getting a good night's rest. Why? 
Because he uses Red Streak Sealing Tape! We'll wager that your 
shipping room would also appreciate a sealing tape that takes the 
“rap” out of wrapping. Red Streak, composed of No. 1 Kraft and 
an ample coating of quick setting glue, lets your shipping room 
meet all schedules. Write today for samples. 


The BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS Inc 
TROY, OHIO 


RED sTREAK 
SEALING TAPES 
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Ever-Hold Chairs in Punch Press Dept., Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Every Worker Seated 
at—‘“*Height that’s Right” 


If you are considering the purchase of new chairs for workers in 
office cr plant, be sure to get this 3rd Comfort feature without extra 
cost. Height instantly and automatically adjustable to any worker. 


VER-H OLD jijnsnbic 


Stools and Chairs 
—end tiring strain—result in more and better work. Just lift seat to 
height wanted. No thumbscrews, no gadgets, no tools needed. Write 
for Special Folder, fe and menace 


SHewnuiice, FURNITURE 


G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
5006 S. Center St.. Adrian, Mich. 


Leaders in the Manufacture of Laberetery and Library Furniture Since 1905. 


ECO: 
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plastics at present as construction materials can 
be used for insulation, panelling, glass, and decora- 
tive parts, but not much more. Ford experiment 
ed with plastic fenders, but advantages do not 
seem to outweigh disadvantages. The cost of dies 
for molding is one of the deterrents against the 
use of plastics for low-quantity production. Two 
recent developments are helping to lick this prob- 
lem. One is beryllium-bronze cast dies, and the 
other is electrolytically-deposited iron dies. This 
latter is essentially a plating process except that 
deposits as heavy as 0.5 in. can be built up around 
carbon-coated forms. 

Probably the outstanding development of the 
year in the fabrication of plastics is the produc- 
tion of molded articles lighter than water and 
nailable. This is done by new fabricating and 
compounding processes rather than by new resins. 
It is understood that the development is com- 
pletely covered by patents, and has not yet been 
released commercially. The compounding of syn- 
thetic resins to form plastic articles and solutions 
of new properties is progressing rapidly. 


Better Production Methods 

Great increase in aircraft production has called 
for new ingenuity in overcoming the expense of 
forming-die demands, since the relatively small 
lots of any one sheet-metal part does not permit 
costly dies. An old process of rubber punches has 
been revived and improved. Wooden dies, or 
simple cast zine or lead dies are used with heavy 
rubber pads (up to 9 in. thick) as the punch. 
They are serving well to form sheet aluminum 
parts. 

Little over ten years ago tungsten carbide was 
introduced from Germany as a cutting tool ma- 
terial, and caused complete redesign of many 
machine tools to take the heavier and faster cuts. 
American producers later brought out tantalum 
carbide, and now there has been put on the mar- 
ket a combination material containing a double 
carbide. Kennametal, of the McKenna Metals 
Company, contains crystals of WTiC.. It is 
claimed to give a fine-grained, dense, strong tool 
that will cut 12% manganese steel at 100 ft. per 
min. The makers of Carboloy, pioneers in tung- 
sten carbide, are now also featuring a new cut- 
ting material containing tungsten, titanium, and 
tantalum carbides. 


Replacing Strategic Materials 

Leather is another strategic material that is a 
growing cause of concern. Lately sheepskins have 
been arriving from New Zealand that are hard 
and mold-covered, showing long storage weak- 
nesses. This has revived the old question of syn- 
thetic leather, and it is known that at least two 
important laboratories have gone into the prob- 
lem in serious fashion. Ford and several others 
previously tackled synthetic leathers with little 
success. Coated fabrics as substitutes for leather 
serve as covering materials, but cannot be used 
to replace leather in the leather-goods industries. 
What is wanted is a felted fibrous material, that 
would be more uniform than leather. 

Only a small part of the hide can now be used 
for the best grade leather articles, and since 
leather varies with the condition of the animal 
and the age of the hide, even selected parts of 
the skins are not comparable in uniformity. Three 
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How Much Can 
YOUR Plant SAVE 


With The Purchase of A 


STANLEY 
UNISHEAR? 











SAVE on the built-in dependability 
of a Unishear or any other Stanley 
Electric Tool, like this user above, 
who reports, ‘My son and our Stanley 
Unishear started work together 10 
years ago. Since 1929 our Unishear 
has saved us hundreds of dollars on 
all kinds of operations.” 





“MIGHTY MIDGET” Unishear 
costs only $54.00, cuts any sheet 
material up to 18 ga. hot rolled 
steel. Follows any pattern. No dis- 
tortion of metal. Portable, weighs 
only 7 pounds, plugs in any light 
socket. Pivoted Duplex handle, 


two grips for any position. 


DEMONSTRATION on the right 
model Unishear for your work will 
be gladly arranged by a Stanley 
distributor, or write for literature. 
Stanley Electric Tool Div., The 


Stanley Works, 156 Elm Street, 


New Britain, Connecticut. 


A Complete Line L E Y ) 
For Industry S TA RK 





HELPS 
KEEP 
THEIR 
COSTS 
LOW 









calls. 


cerns want. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 54 Thames St., 








Because he so effectively helps 
many purchasing executives in 
one Eastern city keep their 
cleaning costs consistently low, 
this Oakite Service Representa- 
tive is welcome whenever he 


His thirteen years’ experience 
and specialized knowledge enable 
him to suggest time-tested 
methods and ideas that invari- 
ably lead to the improved, low- 
cost cleaning results these con- 


Near you is another capable 
Oakite Representative who can 
be of definite help on your clean- 
ing problems. Write to have . 
him call... get his money-saving 
suggestions now. No obligation. - + + In any 


NEW YORK 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


CLEANING 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 
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tooling and production equipment. Heat 

treating. Spot welded and tapped assemblies. 
Write us about parts like these; send your 

drawings or samples for quotations. Ask for 

stock lists; smooth cut washers, all types of 

spring washers, cotters, expansion plugs. 

M. D. HUBBARD. Pres. P. M. HUBBARD J. A. HUBBARD 


M.D-.Hubbard Spring Company 









SAVE on this tool's usefulness 

cuts any sheet material any pattern 
as fast as you feed. Handy to use as a 
pair of snips. Shown above removing 
section of 18 ga. stainless steel for 
sink; cuts time on operation 70%, per 
mits $1.60 salvage on each cut, leaves 
clean, smooth, undistorted edges. 


ELECTRIC “Cost Less 
TOOLS Per Year’’ 





material, any quantity. Modern 





275 CENTRAL AVE., PONTIAC, MICH. 
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».. You sure can 
cut your wrench expense 
with this Guaranteed 


RIED ; 


If this Housing ever. 


Breaks or Distorts we 


will replace it Free. 
\ THE RIDGE TOOL COA 
oe 

















ILLIONS of users have learned 
how that housing guarantee adds 
to the life of a wrench, keeps it at 
work, stops time-out for repairs, cuts 
your investment in spare parts. You 


placeable safe chrome-molybdenum 
jaws that grip and let-go instantly. 
You actually enjoy the adjusting nut 
that spins easily in all sizes, 6 to 60” 
—and the comfort-grip I-beam handle. 
And mind you, it costs no more than 
other top grade wrenches it far out- 
works. Save money — buy RIGAIDs 
at your Supply House... today! 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO. + ELYRIA,OHIO 

















C Water Softener 
for a Million 


“Saturday Nights” 








> 
—— 


sear 


Signode Anchor Strap- § 
ping as adopted by one 
of the Nations largest 
water softener manufac- 
turers*. 





Rides to Market with SIGNODE 


@ In contrast to the small, non- A-1, damage-free condition. 
recurring savings on the average run 
of individual purchases, Signode 
offers an opportunity for the kind of 
constructive purchasing every P. A. 
shoots at. Standardizing, for ex- 
ample, on Signode Anchor Strapping 
for car doorways, means continuous 
savings in bracing materials and in 
loading time on every carload of 
goods shipped. Above all, it means Ask Us About Signode Strap Cutter 
a steady gain in customer satisfac- for Quick, Easy Opening of Incom- 
tion as goods consistently arrive in ing Steel Strapped Shipments. 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2602 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
371 Furman St. 454 Bryant St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. San Francisco 
40 Offices Throughout United States and Canada 


The Signode System of car door 
bracing is applicable to such a wide 
variety of packaged products that we 


it. Write us direct, or phone the 


information. 


*Name on request. 





get the same expense-saving with | 
this modern all-alloy wrench, with re- | 


urge you to get the full facts about | 


nearest of our offices, for complete | 
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problems are involved, namely, selection of the 
right fiber, mechanical interweaving of the fibers, 
and a suitable binding adhesive for the fibers. 
Sisal fibers and wool have been used. A protein 
fiber is desirable, but the synthetic proteins are 
expensive. Synthetic leathers so far made with 
rubber binders have not approached true leather 
in characteristics. At present all that can be said 
is that synthetic leather is on its way, but its at- 
tainment may be years off. 

Metallized wood is a new thing, hardly yet 
commercial. The process is based on a British 
patent and simple. The wooden article is im- 
mersed in a closed bath of fusible alloy having a 
melting point below the scorching point of wood, 
and air pressure is applicd to the closed container. 
The impregnated wood is harder, heavier, has 
greater compressive strength, greater resistance 
to flexure, and becomes an electrical conductor 
lengthwise of the grain. Metallized wood is ex- 
pensive, but has uses where these characteristics 
are desired in a nailable wooden article. 

Imported waxes, especially carnauba, have been 
a worry to purchasing agents ever since the war 
scare. Germany has made itself independent with 
synthetic waxes, and the IG waxes are claimed 
to serve every purpose of carnauba and have some 
advantages. American tests seem to justify these 
claims, but the German source has now been cut 
off. American chemical plants, however, are un- 
dertaking the manufacture of the IG type of syn- 
thetic, and there should be little cause for con- 
cern. 

The latest in magnesium castings is the use of 
high pressure in die casting, up to 10,000 lb. per 
sq. in., giving a sounder casting. Magnesium cast- 
ings containing zinc, previously used in Europe, 
are coming into extensive use in this country. 
They are resistant to salt-water corrosion. 

In every field of materials the research labora- 
tories are very active. Some of them are delib- 
erately searching for substitutes for the strate- 
gic materials, not, however, merely for ersatz 
materials, but for better articles. Little is being 
left to chance. Definite problems are being put up 
to the commercial laboratories with appropria- 
tions for extended search for improvements and 
new materials for specific uses. With continuing 
war conditions in Europe there is likely to be a 
slowing down of European invention, which will 
place America far in the lead in all lines of ma- 
terials production. 
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*e TRANSPARENT © FLEXIBLE 
* REINFORCED EYELETS 
* WATER PROOF 


CEL*U-DEX CORP | MAIN ST BROOKLYN 


Uses: Salesmen’s Kits, Advertising and Sales Presentation. 
Catalogs, Stamp Collections, Photos—Albums, Records. 


| KEEP SHEETS SPOTLESS tF CLEAN 


Send for Samples and give name of your Stationer 


For additional products see Buyer's Directory, page 108 
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® Eacu PIN in this map represents a warehouse from which your order fo: 
Texaco products is delivered directly to your receiving platform. This means, 
for you, less inventories, quick deliveries. Phone the nearest of these 2279 
warehouses, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y 





More stationary Diesel horsepower Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The 
. Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star 


TEMACO 





in the U. S. is lubricated with — entertainment — Every Wednesday Night — 
- Columbia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 
Texaco than with any other brand. 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


TEXACO Fuel and Lubricants. 


- 








For additional products see Buyer’s Directory, page 107 


























































® New catalogs and bulletins to keep 
the purchaser informed on industrial 
products. 


REQUEST 


33- CONVEYORS AND FEEDERS 
—The vibrating conveyors and feeders 
manufactured by the Ajax Flexible Cou 
pling Company, make possible new and 
unusual efficiency in industry. They of 
fer many advantages in handling bulk 
materials under exacting conditions 
They are available in standard sizes and 
capacities covering a wide range of ap 
plications based on tonnage requirements 
and type of materials to be handled 


34- CIRCUIT BREAKERS—1 | 
moderate capacity switchboard type 
circuit breakers with all three poles in 
one tank, product of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., is described in thei 
leaflet B6023. It is capable of wide 
plication to central station and industrial 
service where economy and space are in 
portant factors. 


35- ALUMINUM CONVEYORS— 


\luminum portable gravity conveyors 
can be used wherever a conveyor is 
needed that can be readily moved from 
one location to another. This is an eco 
nomical method of handling merchan- 
dise. The use of aluminum not only en- 
hances the appearance of these convey 
ors, but greatly reduces the weight with 
out sacrificing strength and durability 
Ask for booklet on these conveyors man 
ufactured by the Aluminum Ladde 

Company. 


36- MOTOR PULLEYS— The spru 
colite motor pulleys, manufactured by 
The American Pulley Co., are mac 





w York. . 
ING 205 East 42nd St., Ne 
Ss ‘ 


1 wish to receive 


the following literature: 








material. 
hey will withstand severe service and 


lense, tough resilient 


naintain their diameters and 
rowns longer than any other stock com- 
sition pulley. They have a high-grip- 


ping power and are true running. 


37- STEAM TRAP— A catalog and 


onal handbook on _ condensate 


lrainage is announced by Armstrong 
Machine Works. Included in handbook 
ult il are rates of condensation, heat 
ster, pipe sizes, piping layouts, main- 
ance, etc. Equipment covered by spe- 
dations are unit heaters, 
ettles, syphon drained cylin- 
lers, water heaters, pipe coils, steam 
uns and steam purifiers. Complete 
ition On sizes, Capacities, prices, 

¢ i ained 


38- beans EQUIPMENT— Complete 


ation on Atlas Press Company 
nachine¢ wai and equipment is con- 
tained in catalog No. 40. Interesting 
pages of operation close-ups, shop 
iews, new and helpful machinery facts 
ire incorporated therein. Several new 
attachments and accessories are an- 
ed along with design improve- 
nts in lathes, drill presses, arbor 
esses and shapers 


39—- WOVEN WIRE BELTS— . 
page catalog entitled “Audubon os. 
vove Belts,” released by Audubon Wire 
loth Corporation, shows numerous 
pes of conveyor and processing belts 
an be obtained in any ductile 
netal most resistant to various operat- 
ng conditions, i.e., flame, high tempera- 
tures up to 2100° F., sub-zero tempera- 
‘es, corrosion, contamination, abra- 
sion, impact, etc. These belts have the 
longitudinal flexibility of leather, canvas 
bber, thus they can successfully run 


mall diameter pulleys and take 


40-PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
TOOLS—The entire line of the port- 
able electric tools manufactured by the 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., is completely 

red in a comprehensive catalog. 


I 


irticular attention is called to two 

atly improved drills, the 4” Junior 

und the %4” Junior. Specifications and 
r ire incl] le | 


41- ~ Ween EQUIPMENT— 


1g t recognizes the importance 
an washroom equipment. Brad- 
Vashfountain Co. equipment is mod- 
sanitary, economical and durable 
Send for bulletin showing their various 
and pical installations, also 


nts booklet of washroom layouts. 
¢ out washroom problems. 


42- Caen — Th wide selection 
sed in construction of the 

une Corporation multiport drainer 
cations for efficient service 

is pressures in power plants, 

<tile, food and process plants, 

rever large steam using equip- 

t be utilized at maximum effi- 
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Busy hammers strike shimmering 
metal and gentle files polish delicate 
edges. You might be in merrie Eng- 
land of four hundred years ago. But. 
rubbing your eyes, you realize you 
are in Hollywood, land of surprises. 
@ Time: The present. 


@ Scene: Universal's ‘“Armorers’ De- 
partment” of skilled craftsmen. 

@ Action: They fashion the suits of 
aluminum armor which Basil Rath- 
] bone and Ian Hunter wear in the 
famous picture, “Tower of London.” 


@ Files by Nicholson! 





To produce a file for the delicate 
job of finishing armor or repairing a 
watch is one thing. To produce files 
strong enough for heaviest, toughest 
industrial use is another. Nicholson 
does both — with equal skill! 


FASHIONED FOR A STAR AND 
FINISHED WITH A FILE 


Nicholson Files are uniformly fine- 
grained and flawlessly hardened. So 
relentlessly and minutely is each step 
in the production of Nicholson Files 
controlled, that every Nicholson File 
can be depended on to give its user 
the highest possible efficiency. 





There’s a Nicholson File for every 
machine-shop, foundry, pattern-shop 
or assembly-line purpose. There’s a 
Nicholson service organization avail- 
able to aid any large-production con- 
cern in selecting the right file for 
every job. And, there’s a standing 












Nicholson guarantee of “‘Twelve per 


fect files in every dozen.’ 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A 


Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ontario 


NICHOLSON FILES ..::. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SA 











For additional products 






see Buyer's Directory, page 107 





capacity 
trap with the additional feature that flow 
of condensate is continuous rather than 
intermittent. 


ciency. It functions as a large 


43— HOISTS—A dvanced design 
hoists including trolleys, spur gear 
chain, differential chain, ratchet lever, 
spur gear gravity, electric hoists, utility 
maintenance tools and load binders, are 
described and illustrated in Coffing 
Hoist Co. catalog. These hoists are safe 
in operation, modern in design and eco- 
nomical to use. Photographs of typical 
installations in diversified fields are in- 
cluded as well as prices and specifica- 
tions. 


44-GUIDE POST COVERS — 
Protect operator, work, die-press. Pre- 
vent accidents and wrecks by installing 
safety guide post covers, manufactured 
by Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 
Units are available for any die or serv- 
ice. They are easy to select and order 
and easy to attach or remove. 


PURCHASING. 205 East 4 


2nd St.. 


e followin 


© New catalogs and bulletins to keep 
the purchaser informed on industrial 
products. 


REQUEST 


45-FLOOR RESURFACER— 
Stop accidents, delays, lost profits. Fix 
broken floors now. Ruggedwear resur 
facer, product of Flexrock Company, 
repairs rough, worn broken places in 
concrete to a tough, feather edge. Under 
strain of heavy production, holes or 
broken places can be repaired, or entir« 
floors can be resurfaced in a minimum 
of time, with excellent results. 


46-RECORDING THERMOME- 
TERS—40-page booklet describing a 
complete line of recording thermometer 
for every industrial use, has been sont 
by The Foxboro Company. It is illus- 
trated with photographs of thermom- 
eters, their parts and accessories, and 
installation details. Principles and con 
struction of the Monotherm system in 
corporated in all their recording ther- 
mometers are explained detail. 


47- SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS— 
The efficiencies of synchronous motors 
are uniformly high. They 

constant synchronous speeds at loads 
within their capacity. For low-speed 
drives, they have the advantage of rela 
tively low first cost combined with sav 
ing in space and, in some cases, with 
the eliniination of gears that must be 
used with high-speed motors. Wheth« 
or not a synchronous motor is chose 
depends on an evaluation of the follow 
ing economic factors: operating eff 
ciency, operating power-factor, constant 
speed, space requirements, initial invest 
ment and service facilities. Product of 
Company. 


operate at 


General Electric 





n. Y. 


New York. 


g literature: 





48- BATTERIES—A _ complete line 
ot storage batteries for passenger cars, 
trucks, bus and Diesel engines and radios 
lescribed and illustrated in The B. F. 
s00drich Company catalog. Glasstex 
mats double the life of these batteries, 
and non-flood devices prevent over-fill- 
They are “super-charged” for in- 
stant starts and all the extras. 


49- ACCESSORIES—A n 


accessory 


atalog for Gorton machines, is offered 
George Gorton Machine Co. Practi- 
cal ideas for enlarging the usefulness of 
our machines and improving operating 
thods are shown, as well as prices on 
all items listed, including cutter grinders 
and graduating machines. 


50- WIRE ROPE— r | 


purpose of 


€ pocket S1Ze caadinelle “published by 
the Hazard Wire Rope Division of 
Ame Chain and Cable Co., Inc., is 





nish in compact and convenient 
basic information regarding wire 
rope. Materials, constructions, lay of 
preforming, rope centers and 
attention as they 
influence on flexibility, 
wearing quality, etc. A careful 
specify 
intelligently 
letermine the most suitable product for 


Ooveri! 3B all FECeIve 


have a direct 
utility 
ng: 


study 


ill enable those who buy, 
use wire rope to more 
t 


requirements 


“ a OILS—V it E. P. gear 


S al ade in a full range to meet the 
requirements of speed reducers, all 
ms of gear sets and automotive trans 
systems. The table of physical 
ties and uses of these oils, shown 
leaflet offered by | F Houghton 
& ( ul irizes the principal charac 
teristics to which they rigidly adhere in 
1 acture nd inspection b eir con 
t wboratory 


sr oc et apmnecsta CONDENSER 


‘overing its disc-flow, cour 
ter-current type barometric condensers, 
released by Ingersoll-Rand 
an) The bulletin is very com 
addition to a de- 
scription of the condensers and their ad- 
vantages, diagra 


lete and contains in 


ms showing their opera- 
tion, complete suggested 
equipment 


spe cifications, 
arrangements, and 


usually used with them. 


- lone 
auxiliary 


S3- AERATION—A _ bulletin 
International 


usses the pur 


issued 
Filter Company, dis- 
ifving functions of aera 

llustrates the va- 


tion and describes and illus 
ous types of aerating equipment avail- 


able \eration performs valuable func- 
tions removing undesirable gases and 
odors and in oxidizing or adding dis- 


lved oxygen to the liquid. It provides 


that fresh taste so desirable drinking 
waters, and is essential in the treatment 


ain brines and other liquids. 


54- - DUPLICATOR PAPER— A spe- 


surface to facilitate 
handling and to give 

number of clean, sharp, leg 
ble copies, is claimed for the duplicator 
factured by the International 


leveloped 
speed and ease in 


a maximum 
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ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS 
OF 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, Incorporated 
* 
CHAIN — Weed Tire Chains 
Welded & Weldless Chain & Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


CABLE —Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope and 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


BRAKES —tTru-Stop Brakes for Trucks & Buses 
Tru-Level Oil Controller 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


CUTTING MACHINES—Wet Abrasive 
Cutting Machines—Nibbling Machines 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 


ele 
CHAIN BLOCKS—and Trolleys Drilling 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
¢ 
WIRE ROPE —toy-Set Preformed Wire Rope Oust 
—Nonparell Non-preformed Wire Rope 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT — for Demands Dependable Valves 


garages and service stations 






MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ Oil men sinking wells to depths never before attempted—down to 
SPRINGS — Owen Springs and Units for Mat- 15,000 feet—found just the valve they needed in Reading-Pratt & Cady’s 
tresses and Furniture 431 P. It’s doing its chore daily, handling 350 pounds of steam supe: 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC. heated to 550° F. e Reading-Pratt & Cady welcome the difficult and un 
FENCE —Prose Fence, Wire and Rod Products, usual valve job. e That’s why many business leaders, when faced with 
Welding Wire baffling mechanical obstacles, specify without hesitation Reading-Pratt 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION & Cady Valves and other American Chain & Cable products —137 in 
CASTINGS — Electric Stee! Castings and all. A number of these are listed in the Index to ACCO Quality at the 
Malleable Iron Castings left. e ACCO goods and service offer these advantages—the fast-moy 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION ing adaptability of the smail company plus the resources of the larg: 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
HOISTS and CRANES — wright Chain 


Hoists, Electric Hoists, Cranes ese, READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


as organization. 


/ In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. tonscereuy 
Sowing 


AGRICULTURE 

























































Paper Company is excel 
tin and liquid (spirit) dupl 
unusual strength, 


in various 


has and 


log covering a new size 


son Bronze 
bricating bearings is no 
There are now more than 8 
on hand for immediate deli 
dition to listing 
bers and prices, 
and 


Company 


these size 


PARATOR—A 


designed for inspecting 


cision ball bearings 
by Jones & Lamson Machi 
This comparator 
of these surfaces a very 
act procedure without the 
highly skilled operators an 
economy of time. 









































Company 


sizes, weights al 


55- BRONZE BEARINGS— \ 
listing of 


Led 


considerable 
application data is included. ot the 


56- SPHERICAL SURFACE COM- 


comparator, 


faces, such as those of balls used in pre 
is being distributed to 


makes the 
simple, yet 


1 wish to recelv 


REMOY RD 


® New catalogs and bulletins to keep 
the purchaser informed on industrial 
products. 


ADVERTISING FAGES 


ON REQUEST 


57- THREADING MACHINE— 


lent to! Cla 


icating work The 4 spindle semi-automatic threading 
- } ad 1 P 

may be had machine, manufactured by the Landis 
1 colors Machine Company, Inc., is a precisior 


machine designed for the threading « 
parts, bolts, studs, 
on a high production basis. It is semi 
autcmatic in its operation, the 


cata- automotive 


rods, eu 


John- 


1 


aloyl self-lu- manua 


w available. labor being confined to merely loadin 
50 stock sizes and unloading the grips as they aut 
very. In ad matically open and close. 

Ss, part num 


58- OFFICE RECORDS— \ catalog 
record-keeping equipment 
commonly used in modern 
offices, such as 


technical 
most 
business 


loose-leaf, bound books. 


specially forms, sheets and pads, has been re 
spherical sur leased by the National Blank Book 
Company. It points out improved ways 


save valuable time in nearly every 
department of a business. It 


you to in yourself, 


nple, Yet _§9- PYROMETERS— To show 
a while event ot the specialized temperature measurin 

problems to which rayotube detectors 
being applied, Leeds and Nort! 
rup Company has issued a 40-page cata- 
log entitled “Micromax and Speedomax 
Rayotube Pyrometers.” 
otubes in a variety of apf 


ne Company will pay 


inspection form 


cz” 


some 


are now 


It pictures ray 
dete 
ing temperatures of work in motion rod 
stock hot-rolling, work passing thr 
treat furnaces, and ra 


plications 


‘ontinuous heat 
on the rolls. 

60-GATE VALVES—a» 8 page cir- 
lete line of Lu 
valves with drain cl 
thread bushing in bor 
available in iron | 


cular shows the 


ke nl 


com] 


1leimer gate al 


nels and bronze 


net \ 


alves are 


e the following literature: 


th bronze trim for steam, oil, gas, air, 
iter and gasoline service and with va- 
allov trims for corrosive services. 


61- ag rion Standard types of 
ne Malleable Iron Company chains 
ain sane ments, are fully de 

ind illustrated in a 134 page cat 
are widely used in elevating, 
( ¢ and er transmission ser\ 
throughout all industry. Special 
s to customer’s orders, using ex 
itter r those made exactly to 
lue-print, include 
S i Ss i anging fre m 
i 1S icks t tit pipe 





ifactured 


al lent are mant 

Ni on “B le i \ special 
available for the use of stainless 
¢ ind the alloy steels, as the chro 
kel content of these steels 
ike them tough and dense, and causes 
the ive an abrasive action that 
o shorten the life of the general 

S¢ t 


63- dose dhuonsrdys vies BLOWER— 


A ¢ il purpose lower or exhaustet 

general ventilating, air conditioning, 

4 ume exhaust has been developed 

F. Sturtevant Company. These 

d ire of the centrifugal type with di 

t connected motor. Central feature is 

he radial blade fan rotor which permits 

ohie otative spe¢ lower outlet vel 

é and e dependable balance 

en handling air which contains grease 
particies 


64 BALANCER— If it 


isn’t balance d 


9 isn’t balanced at all. Balance 
he pr luct easier, faster and more a 
on a Taylor Manufactu 
versal balancet Today’s 
¢ etermines tomorrow s speed 
Eliminate vibration and your product 
é \r iccurate balancing oper 
é tates balancing three major 


adapter al 


SS- WRENCHES — Unbreakable han- 


and jaws “drop forged” from chrome 
enun nanganesé and ni k « 
fet ster s the claim of the Tri- 
Mig C ¢ f¢ their wrenches 
erv wrench carries a written guaran- 
the complete wrencl Cut 
ur pipe wren costs Assure more 
safetv to vour men. A 45° metal angle 
hart will be sent without cost upon re- 
uest. It will save time on all pipe 
ijiations 


_ CARBON PAPER—A car! 


on 
that will not curl or smudge, has 
xtra service manifolding qualities, yet 


s exceptionally long wearing, is offered 
John Underwood & Co. It boasts of 
it-out at center of left margin of each 

sheet and an uncoated tab extending 

center of right margin, enabling 
rbon to be pulled out in a single, 


--soiling operation. 
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““FACTORY JAMMED WITH ORDERS ... and 
rejects multiplying like rabbits! On the 
foreman’s tip I called the local General 
Electric lamp man, and you’ve guessed 
it! The light was so bad you’d think we 
were practicing for a blackout. The G-E 
Lighting experts showed us how to fix it 
temporarily, and within a short time 
they're making a detailed study of the 
whole factory, with an eye to recom- 
mending the most efficient kind of light- 
ing for every department.” 








WITH GOOD GENERAL LIGHTING in a plant, machines and benches can be arranged or re- 
arranged for the most efficient plant operation. The above photo shows a good lighting in- 
stallation in the plant of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Cleveland.This plant uses 300 
watt G-E MAZDA lamps in RLM dome reflectors, spaced on 1 1-foot centers, to provide good 
light for safe seeing and more efficient work. Use the new, brighter G-E MAZDA lamps in 
your plant. 


304° BELOW ZERO... The two tanks shown here 
contain argon, the inert gas used to help make in- 
candescent G-E MAZDA lamps stay brighter long- 
er. The drier the argon, the more efficient the 
lamp. Moisture in the argon is frozen out with 
liquid air at a temperature of -304° F. This year’s 
G-E MAZDA lamps give more light because they 
contain a higher percentage of this drier argon. 
This process is only one link in the chain of Gen- 
eral Electric research and development that is 
making each year’s G-E lamps give more light 
for the current consumed. General Electric Com- 
pany, Dept. 166- P-B, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


For additional products see Buyer’s Directory, page 107 














G.E. MAKES 9000 
DIFFERENT LAMPS 
for every 


LIGHTING PURPOSE 








Whether you make waste bask« 
hose, G.E. is the place to 
making your lighting a real 
duction. Because G.F. makes 1 
9000 different types and sizes of la 
lighting experts can yive you an 


recommendation on exactly 
you need and where. 


G-E MAZDA lamps fulfill most ind 
requirements for general lighting 
They are made in sizes from 15 uy 
watts. 


G-E SILVERED BOWL MAZDA la 
are standard incandescent lamps 
coating of “mirror” silver on bowl. f 
indirect lighting ... in proper fixt 
adaptors. 





RF 85 WATT (COOPER HEWITT 
orescent) lamps—100 watts overa 
the greatest light output of any lan 
equal wattage. Long life . . . low of 
cost... less maintenance. 





G-E MAZDA H (mercury) lamps. 4 
watt size shown... have high effi 
long life, and ruggedness. Very pract 
high bay areas. Often used in combi: 
with filament lamps. 





NEW G-E “MIDGET SUN”, 
watt, water-cooled mercury lamp, is 
est ever made. It is 1/5 as bright 
sun’s surface, yet no bigger than a< 






















- additional produ ts see Buyer’s Dir 


HIS month’s assist is credited 

to Frank Carter of the Mary 
land Dry Docks Co., who sends us 
the following which 
typed on a quotation submitted to 
his company : 


clause was 


for immediate ac 
this quotation is 
subject to strikes, fires and othe 
and 


for 


“Prices are 


ceptance and 


causes beyond our control, 
is subject to correction 


clerical errors in estimating.” 


After re-reading the final condition, 
he properly classified the proposal 
as “no bid” and so advised the sup- 
plier. The latter explained that his 
company was very busy these days 
and hesitated to take the responsi- 
bility for estimates made in haste 
and under pressure. However, be 
ing unable to convince the prospect 
that this was any part of his respon- 
sibility as a buyer, he reluctantly 
withdrew the qualification. It 
seemed like a good idea, and per- 
haps he shouldn’t be blamed for 


+ 


trying, but it’s one more example o1 
the importance of reading the “fin 
print.” 
* £ 
Of course it was all in fun, 
but at a recent meeting of mull 
supply men in Cincinnati one 
of the boys burst forth in 
song, to the tune of “Clemen- 
tine’: 
Ten per cent more 
Ten per cent more 
Ten per cent more on your line. 
If you can’t give 
Ten per cent more 
Five per cent more will be fine. 


O. B. recently had occasion 

Q to drop in at the New York 
offices of the British War Purchas 
ing Commission, and was agreeably 
surprised to find two old friends of 
the N.A.P.A. at responsible desks in 
that 
Henry, long time member of 


busy organization—Harrison 
New York Association during his 
years of service as a buyer with the 
Western Electric Co., and W. L. 
Fellows, past president and honor 
if fr the E:; 


ary life member of 


PURCHASING 


New York Association. Henry, who 
was called out of retirement to or- 
ganize the purchasing staff last fall, 
had the unusual experience of find- 
ing a hundred and fifty salesmen 
waiting in the lobby before him 
when he arrived on the opening 
day, with no personnel, no forms, 
and no established system to take 
care of the situation. A seasoned 
buyer, he quickly met the emergency 
from the 
Cunard Line offices downstairs, ex- 
perienced in meeting the public, and 
installed them in his office as ob- 


by recruiting four men 


servers while he personally con- 
ducted the With 


that brief and intensive training, 


first interview. 


they were installed in separate of- 
fices, on their own, and the real job 
of interviewing was under way. Be- 


rore t 


he week was out, the conges- 


tion in the lobby had been cleared, 
in adequate staff of more perma- 


had 


ind a comprehensive record system 


nent nature been assembled, 
installed. The office today is as or- 
derly a purchasing organization as 
likely to find anywhere, 
with a very favorable record of re- 
ceiving its numerous business call- 
ers promptly, courteously, and effi- 
lently. 


you are 


Buying at the right time 


»f the cardinal points of good 
purchasing practice, was strik- 
ngly exemplified by the North 
‘arolina which 
blandly President 
birthday from 
January 30th to the 29th, for 
the very good reason that an 
rchestra for the birthday ball 
ould be 


one 


community 
changed 


Roosevelt’s 


engaged on a much 
nore favorable basis than on 
he following evening when 
the country at large was cele- 
rating and swing musicians 
ere at a premium. Cited as 
yrecedent for thus taking lib- 
ties with the calendar was 
President’s own switch of 
Thanksgiving, 1939, also “for 


” 


onomic reasons. 






















































